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A 8TU1)Y* YO DKTKHMINK TilK KPKKCM^ OK A STUDKNT 
» PKCHWiAMMKl) TUrOKIN*.. PH(XIKC^r IN^KIKST CHADE 
RKADINO ^ oVilrr^o 71)26227 

A(;iUS, Mynu Skohi-l, K»l I) .I'iuvimsuv oi Prnnsy Ivama , 1979. 
I20i)p. Supeivi:ii)i iJr Muilon liulrl 

Tho piirpoHr ol UuH HiiMty was (o ilrliTjumr ifio vlirci oi Iho 
StucliMU IM•n^»IalUln^l^ rutonn^: I'rojrt ( um a HuppliMiUMit lo first 
Krado (Masarihuu rr.uhnu inHtiuriiDU m a lar^r i-ily si fiDol (hs 
truM in HciuthwosltMn UmitMl Siaif,s Thr 1*1* projrrt w\us ini ' 
pltMunUtMl an ,ui ot oiiomu iU oiloK io vedut o the miiulH?r oi 
HtudtMitH Jailing It) Irani to rrad fn first ^radi^ ^ 

A raiulonn/iMl bUu ks drsi^^Ti was nnployi'il to ilt^Tiuino 
whtMluM* VT rIfiM-loil a M^»nifu ant ^;am fi)r first m adr lulf^s 
or fifth Mu\ sixth tutors on a st;fiuianli /.nl ai hiovtMinyil 

«<'Ht, tho iras . . 

V\\v first ^-ri^tlo Htu^^l•^l^^ sionnv\ iii thi' ln\\'rst four stanmrs 
the MIVV wiMT blot krtl in p.nrs from Ihr lowt^st to Ihr Ui^h 
*^»t ruw Hcorfs. Wiltuii r.irli pan , assi^timtMit to ihr tutortnl 
K»'oup or control vjoup was iliM iii<M| liy riippinj; a co\i\ Kifth- 
•'•d jiixth ^radr studtMUs wtio rtsM at third ^r;ulr Irvrl or 
^^^K^UM'/UH tnrasurrd hy thr 1 IPS. wriv irroinniondrd by thtMr 
toachi-ra. I'hry \yir rank onlrrri! from lowest to hi^^hrst and 
i*HsiKnod to blot kiMl p.urs m a manner similar to that of ttie 
first gradiMH 

Seven Si hitolM wtM-i- rnulonily rtinsrn toJ)«' rrsrarrh srhoolH. 
Hrhou! was lattM itropp,v! hn ausr us i»ffu-rrs did not follow 
the aoUu-tion r,uuhMinfS \hr author randomly ,i*ho.sr two rc- 
«t?arrh schthds and two uon rrsrarrli sfhtK)Ls and obstMvrd Ihr 

r pri)jr|-ain wvrk I roin OrtolxM through ApVjl, 

^»thropohv,uMl ohsrrvali.wis wrvc rrronltMl and rrportril. 

^tist ^;radr tuttiriMi pupils did not h,ivr si^'.nifirantly hi^;h(M* 
«"<*an srorrs on tin- rradmr. suhtrsts ot thr I TMS than a ran 
I >mly i-hosrn riunv.ilrnt rtuitrnl ^;ri>up. Ihr nuUhrmatirs sub- 
*^Ht srorrs ,mi ih,*v^r HS w.-r.* not M^.m ( u'ant ly hi^lnM" for ihr 
*"tt>ro(! pupils or ro"tur..l flirirforr. onr ronrlusion ol thr 
siiuty i» that tht* tutoring; pro^;ram dul not influrnrr Ihr rradinj? 
or riiath<*niatii s subtrst snu rs lif thr tii'trrs on thr I TlkS. 

Fifth and -iixth ^;radr tutors dul not havr siK"Nfii ant ty hiKher 
nie:in srort^s on thr rt-adiin» subtrsts of thr .i rilS tban thr ran- * 
doni1y-clu)srn rtpiivahMil tDiUfol ^^r/uip. The niathrnialirs sub- 
test srores on thr I I HS sliowrd no sl^^nrf u ant diff<M rnrr br- ^ 
tween tuttirs and rout rol ^M-lUlp " If ^-un on thr I PHS is thr 
crittM-ion of sui-crss of thr program, tht^sr stntistiral r«^sults 
raiao the (pirstion of whrthfM the 1>T ivroKrain is worth thr 
rradiMK rounsrlor. rf^adinjr auh\ and pupil timr exprnditure. 
rho prorrss ob.sr rvatiotis UmI tt^ srvrral ipiahtativr roiicKi- 
. sions. Th«Mr wtMr srvrral indications that S(Mf cniicrpt of tho . 
tutoe and Uitor wriv «Mihuncrd in many parlinpants of the pro- 
Kram. Howrvrr, many tutors bccanir borrd \vjth thr t>ro^;rani 
- after several months. Sumr may havr Urcomr frustrated by 
lack of sup|)ort by^srvtMal sixth ^.r ado trachors. 

Counselors and principals and first-uradc trachrrs indicated 
their impression thui^hc pro^^rani had raised self-conceit and 
achievement, rhey^^aiited cDiitimiation of the pro^Mani, Sixth- 
grade teachers formally indicated that they wanted the program 
to contlnue>but uifornially indicated that they questioned Ita 
value acadoniically. !»erhaps there I's a tendency to favorably 
evaluate a pro^u^'^nl l>einK stressed by the district. 

The SWSn administration liiul divided opinions on the value 
of the PT program. The readinj?- lanj^iaKe arts department 
recommended continuation of the proj^raiji duo to its vi^ue for 
♦increasing student self -concept and its popularity anions teach- 
era, adminusl rators, and parents. The measurement and eval' 
uation ilep4irtnient reconmieiuied discontinuing the program due 
to the lack of statistical evidence supiwrting academic inipiove- 
ment of tutees and tutors 

Uiiexpecteilly , the PT program appeared to increase parent 
interest in school. The tiitec^'s parents responded to questlon- 
.naires and attended mure conferences tban control group par- 
ents, * 

The Btudy appearod to uuiicate that the implementation of 
any program can vai7 considerably with the personality of each 
IndivK^al Implementor. Whether a school or group is part of 
it study also changes features of a proj^ram. Th«*se factors 
might bt areas of further stuity, 

id ' ^ 
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THK FrKKKC l-S ON HKADINC, COM PKIUKNSION OF (^fUKS-^ 
TIONS TO All) S l UDKNTS IN FOCMJSlNc; AT TKN l lON ON 
UNDhiKl.YlNU (X)N(TP'l>i VVHllJ- fSTAMLLSHlNG PUR- 
P(XSKS Hm lU- AhINC o,der No 7924040 

APPLFliA l K, Mary Konly, Fd.D 1'emple University 1979 
95pp.'' . J' ' 

This study lnve.stl^»ated the compi ehen.sioii of good an^>oor 
fifth \^vMfv readers when they 1) had no purpose for reading; 
2) had teacher-set purpciwrs for readlup; geared to the literal 
content; 3) were involved In |)urpose setting f^eareH to the lit- " 
eral content, and 4) woro^nvolved In higher order purpose 
setting thrtniKli questions which enabled the students to focus 
attention on ^he underlybvK concepts pertinent to (he reading 
mate rials. 

Three null hypothoijcs were tested In this study. One hy- 
pothesis Involved all possible contrasts of the four different 
purpose conditions (or all readers, one Involved only good read- 
ers and one Involved only poor readers. A standardized reading 
test was utlll7,ed to Identify good and |wor readprs and screen- 
ing measures were utilized to control for word recoghltlon and 
Intelligence vaiMables. An Informal measure was developed for 
the experimental testing and consisted of four narrative and four 
content -type jwssa^rrs written at the third grade level. Ea<^h 
passage was accompanied by four factual and four Inferential 
comprehensi^i quest ions. 

To Insure that time .spent Iwtween subject and eJcmilner 
prior to reading did not a<^t a-s a confounding variable, toi)lcs 
unrelated to the passngt' were used for discussion prior to read- 
ing when necessary. The presentation of story and the typo of 
purpose were randomly ordered. When tho child w^is asked to 
read for no purpo.se, discussion of unrelated topics preceded 
the Instructions to read the story. For teacher-set pur|>oses, 
again the dlscu^s^3lon preceded the Instruction to read the story 
for specific details. For .student involvement geared to literal 
content, discu.ssion focused on the chikrs background informa- 
tion about the content of the passage. Instructions were then 
gfven to read to determine if ideas within the passage supported 
or differed from his ideas. For higher order purposes the child 
was presented with a situation unlike that of the passage but 
with the same underlying Idea or moral. The child wasjhen 
Instructed to read and find that Idea In the passage. For all 
four purposes, the t04)ics were introduced prior to silent read- 
ing, 

■ The results of a 2 (reading abilitv) X 4 (type of purpose) 
iinalysls of .\^arlanco with repeated iJfasures on the second fac- 
tor were insignificant for all liypothjjes. Thus the three null 
hypotheses could not bej rejected, f 

When the mean coniprebensloif scores of good and poor 
readers were exiunined separately on narrative as opposed to 
•4%. content materials, some trends were apparent. The coi^ipre- 
henslon of good readers was highest both iiv content and narra- 
tive materials when they were asked to read for teacher-set 
purposes. If one considers the discrej^ancy between^factual 
' and inferential compreliensioii scores as Indicative of the ex- 
tent to whicb students have integrated the materials presented 
in the passage, higher order purposes enabled the good readers 
to achieve the least integiatlon'of ideas for narrative materials 
and the best Integration of ideas for content j.iiato rials. 

When the mean comprehension scores of poor readers were 
examined, It was found that the comprehensiion scores were 
highest -for all passages and for narrative passages alone when 
students read for higher order purposes. For content pas- 
sages, the no purpose condition resulted In the highest scores. 
As was Ihe case with good readers, reading for higher order • 
purposes resulted In the greatest integration of factual and in- 
ferential ideas in the case of content materials. 

As a result of these findings, it was concluded that good and 
poor readers differ In their comprehension of written mate- 
rials as a function of the purpose they utilize and that students 
utlllte purposes In different. ways, dependent on the types of 
material they are required to read. In this study, involving 
only the testing and not the teaching of purposes, type of pur- 
pose for reading did* not significantly affect compr<>henslon 
scores for eiWier good or poor readers. 
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AHTHUR. I.Miilii l>llu\ Plt.l), L'nivciiiuy uf r.coiKJri, IU7i). 
I3f)pi>. Svi|H?rvi,si)r Wob W Jim lolds 



Thu pr*-KMU i,(uily w;is .m invrst i^ation of the oral lahK^iii^e 
. ol ctilldren ami ihv lanj^uaKr of ihr l>asal n-aiiiT. Oral iaii^uaj^o 
«»nipl©a wrrr rhrltoii fruiu thml ^\\u\v i IuIiImmi from (he United 
SULitH aiul Japan. In aihlHion lan^;ua^f bainpli's wim AobtauuMi 
. from three thinl adr basal mmiIim s of raoh rounlry) rhe cor- 
pora wero r}cainint»d i\n (hr basis of iwo rntiTin I) syiitat lie 
comploxny, ami 2) voVabnlary ffaiurrs Ihi- uNjasurcs rhnsen 
to analyze liio i-orjxir.i in ttMins t)f 'isyntart ir roniplfAity .wrrr* 
the J'- unit {Hunt, aiui thi* amount of sulHirili nation. -Tho 

measure ohosrn to analy/.o Ihr rorpora in liM nis of V(u'almlai7 
waH the 'l>p«^ Tokm Uatio (L()l)an. \\)(\2). In Phasr I thf U.S. 
^ banals wvrr first nunparrd to rarh/»ihiM and ihrn to thr Japa- 
nese busal leailers In riiasi* II iUr oral lan^;\iaKr for v.\c\\ 
oounti7 was comparnl to r,\c\\ .ilhrr ajul thru rompannl to the 
respect I v«' basaTreaih'rs. 

Several ^enerab /alions \ven- madr m ri'j^a rd lo IMiaao I 
which way nu lusive of thr lasal i*rai1f»rs only. V\w Japaui',sr • 
basals were fount! tt) bo mori* t omidrx sy nl,ACt irally than the 
American basals. Also !h«^ Japanrsi« basals wcri« found lo b<' 
nnore div«Mse vocabvdary wisr than (he Aiufruan basals wnth 
one exception. Kor Phasr U U wasi found thai Ihr American 
chililrens- oral lanj;iiai^e was nol si^iuf ii'ant ly ilifferent from 
that of the Japanese i hildrrii. As for the Ameru an Inisals, they 
were overall nu>rr coinplcx syniac lu ally lhan M»e cluldrens' 
language. I'hc tlue«* Aiuencan basals werr mdn? divtMse than 
the chlldrens^ lar\jri»agc with one cxceplion. As for thi» Japanese 
^•basals, they were mure complex syntadicnlly lhan the clul- 
drens' lan^;ua^^i\ Tin* Ja[)anesr basals were also more diverse 
thaii the childrens' lan^;na^e with one i^xceplion. 
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AUTKRI, VtoletteT . Kd.D. Teitiple University. 1979. I4lpp. 

The purpt)se of this .stu(Jv was li> dcliM nnne if children ii] 
Ulifferent tv.uUu^ Rroups ^;cncraled more of one lype of miscue 
Vhan ai*ther. and if this pattern contunied in consecnl ivf ^l ades. 
The )Aistifiratit>n was hafted up.)n Ihe )>asl studies of Go.Kiman 
(1967, 190)5) and Wrlier (1970), who found that bcKinnhij; read> 
ers K*-'"eialed a certain (ypr i>f error whu h was associated 
with the inU iuled niiMMinj^ of Ihe aulhor. . * 

This study took plafe in Hiirks County. Pcnnsvlvama. A ran- 
dom samplinj; was .>btaimM consisMn^ of 180 children drawn 
fri>in grades one thrcuj^'h six, len frt>ni each reading; ^^roup 
hi^h, meiinim. and low. The Motel Hrading Inventory was used 
to place-children m a readirtK U«vel and subse(|uent Iv into read- 
ing groups. The tual passa^res of an Informal Heading Inven- 
tory (IRl) was used as Ihe measure to ^^(Mierate miscues. The 
Reading Miscue Invenlory (RMl) was used In abbrevialed form 
to analyze and classify the oral reading errors of each child. 
The thr>*e variables sliidied were reading level, grade level. ' 
and three type.s of miscucs. Data gatliered were analyzed by 
means of a 3 (reading level) by C (grade level) by 3 (miscues) 
analysis of vaHance with repeated measures of the last factor. 
The children read (he oral passages from Ihe lUl and the ex- 
aminer hand recorded and taped all reac^ngs. When the child 
reached /rust rat ion level, the examiner stopped tenting. "^The 
data were classified by three trained judges into graphic, se- 
mantic, and or syntactic c.]tegoMes, Two of the twelve hypoth- 
eses were supported. That is, in the medium reading grpup, 
graphic miscues decrea'sed as grade level iiicrt^ased, and se- 
mantic miscues increajied as grade level increased, There- " 
suits indicated that children in all reading groups in all grades 
made more graphic miscues than ^emantic or syntnctic. 



A STUDY INVKSriGATING THE RFI.ATIONSIH P BETWEEN 
CHILDREN'S SK|.F-CC)NCEPT AND RKADlj^ ACHIEVE 
«|ENT: THE EFFECT OF PLAY THERAPY /AND READING 
ENI^ICHMENT CLUHS UPON SELF -CONC^FPT 

Order No. 7927287 



''AZAR, 
167pp. 



Marsha SlngeK, Ph.D. Northwostern UnlversH 



* This research has been designed with the hlni of ralalr^ 
chHdren's self-.conce|)t8 and reading achlevemeij^ Forty sub- 
JeetH. grade two through grade five, from a middle- to upper ^ 
class subtirban eleifientary schmil, were selected for this study 
All fdirty children had Imm>ii Identified by teachers, pupil per- 
sonnel sa|>ervl8or, and reading achievement test scores as 
having |>oor self -concc^its and low reading achievement levels. 

The children were p^irtestei with the Llpsltt Self-Concept 
Scale, the Gray Oral Reading l\ iigraphs Test, and the previous 
year's Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) was recorded. They 
were randomly assigned to either a control or experimental 
group. There were equal numlxM-s of Iniys and" girls assigned 
. to each ly cHip, experimental and control. The ex|*erlmental 
group received one fUty -minute sosslon |>er week In a play 
therapy **club," and one fifty -minute sesslim per week In a 
reading enrichment club. The play therapy cKib was conducted 
by a regularly licensed school counselor, and the reading en- 
richment club by a regular classroom teacher. The aim of the 
jJlay therapy situation was to enable the children to g*t to know 
themselves, andilke themselves more, by means of the coun- 
selor's empathetlc res|H^nses to the Individuals and the group, 
and to enable the children to Jearn to relate to each other, more 
successfully, within the framework of the play therapy situa- 
tion. The aim of the reading enrichment clubs was to provide 
the children with a uonthrcatenlng. nongraded situation, In 
- which they ex|>erlenced a club^llke atmosphere, homogeneous 
■ grouping, and an opportunity to enhance reading skills thrmigh 
spontaneous and creative teaching. ^ 
The children participated in these "clubs" for a |>erlod of 
three months and were then retested on the aforenientioned 
tests, Wie groups wore called "clubs," in (.ifder to stimulate 
the development of a |>osltlve attachment to them within the 
shortest possible period of tiine. 

The results of this study indicated there A'ere great galn* 
made on the part of the experimental group in their deyelop^ 
nient of a morO positive self-concept and in their reading 
achievement and interest levels. It was ImjHisslble to conclude 
that increased self-concept caused better readlng^kllls awl 
achievement to develop; however, It was proven that t^e two 
types of treatment, offered simultaneously, coincided with aji 
Increase in Ixith tKe children's self-concept and their reading ' 
achievement levels. There were no significant differences be- 
tween boys and girls In tHelr reactions to the two treatments; • 
plAy therapy and reading enrichjuent clubs. 

It Is the author's hope that more schools will invest the tlmft 
and staff to try this program. Since a three-month treatment 
period showed positive effects in helping increase chjldren^e 
self-confidence, their view of themselves, their reading skills, 
.and their Interest In reading, it is hypothesized that these two 
forms of treatment, offered to children over a longer period of . 
* time, can only be more effe(?tlve. 
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TMi: ErrKC'I'H OF GHOUP Vmsus INDIVIDUAL TUTOR- 
ING ON TlIK ACIIIKVKMKNT OK \VO\U) HKCCX'.NITION ' 
SKILLS OnliM No 7921741 

BFRNSTFIN. Camh' Ki.sfiibf r>^, Vh D. UniviMfiity i)f Miami. 
I97tf l7B|)p .SiiprivlHoi Dr Alm.i W Davlil 



■ The piirpiKso of tl^|s .study was to di»ttM inNuv 

1. wheltuu Ki^Hip Uitiuiiij^is a.s t»fffrtivt» a.s Imlivitlual tutor- 
Inn the arhU»veM)ifnt i)f woiil riu-<i^»nit ion skills (ov 

a. first Krailtif chiMron 

b. btu-oiul i-!vlMnMi T 

2. whether j^roiip tutoriiiKla a.s effertlvo a:j only te»<i'h^r- 
dl rooted Inritrurtlon in tlu? aohiovi'miMit of word rero^fiiillon 
HklllH for . ^ ' 

a. first Krado rhlldiXMi 

b. Horond >;rado children ^ • 
Much ro3tMrih has l>t»tMi afidnuilated which indicates indi- 
vidual liitorinK can incrcasi* readin^; achtovenient . However, 
noKe of the studies reviewed uaod colU»j;i» students to teach 
word reco^»Hition skills, l),jth uull\ ivluallyand in ^'.roiips, to first 
and secon(i j^radc children 



VolunleeiH can be ntlli/od more efficiently by reaclilng larger 
number* of children In the aame amount of time, thiMoby mai- 
imijtinn lm|)aet on reading achievement. 

MeconimentKftionB for r'ui tlier Hesearch 

Daned on .experience with this study It is recommended that: 

1. MorO evaluative studios examine the content* of tutorial 
tasks uttinK objective as.sessments. 

2. The techniques and materials used to train inexperienced 
vo!unt*fers Ik> refined and expanded. 

3. Due (o the relatively slu)rt length of nu>sl tutoring pro- 
grams, nuw't i\\H(;r\u\U\n{U\y, measurtnt; InstrMments l>e ?Jeve!- 
0|>ed. , 

<. The effects of f^roup and Individual tutoring with pre- 
school children and Intermediate grade children be examined. 

5, An examination of the ef/eofs of group and individual tii- 
loriugmiinK lutees wlu) are UlH)ve the nittional norm be ijnder- 
taken. TNg roups of high achievers can w^tnk with volunteer* 
and'^obtaiiV^esults similar to those obtained in the clasflrooiii, 
the teacher can Iw freed to devote more time working with 
underachicvers. 



• l^roi'iMju re 

A sample of 124 firsf»^rade students and 129 secomi grade 
students who scoi\»d between llie 20->^-l percentile 6n the Metro- 
i2^lLL*^r A^*!h*VX.V"^**"^ ^ i*'^^ was selecird f^jr Inclusion in this 
study. The studejUs were grouped by classroom and then ran- 
domly assijtiiod to re,ceive either f;nnip tutoring, ihdividual tu- 
torlnK. or regular clasij^roon^ n^st ruction in pbu-e of the supple- 
mentary tutoring iiessious 

The group and IndiviituAl diagiu)stically structured tutoring 
sessions were pr-uvided dunii^: the regular classroom reading 
period by college students enrolled in ayreailing methods course. 
IVo days each w<M-k, each tutor w<irkecy with a group of four 
children for 45 minutes and an individifil for 45 minutes, re- 
versing the order on alternate (Jays. 

,pChe t,uti\rs received four 75-minute training sessions prior 
to the onset of the tutoring program. The training program fo- 
cused oiji the scope and sequence of the phonics analysis ar^a 
of the word recognition curriculum, the objectives covered on 
the diagnostic pretest, pre- and post-test administration, rec- 
ord keepings understamiinj^ the uncle rachiever, interpersonal 
relationship.^ the ust» of instructional materials, lesson plan 
developnuMit, word recognition teaching strategies, and tutor 
responsibilities. 

^ After 23 sessions over a [UM iod of 1 1 I /2- weeks, the tutees 
were posttested with an alternate form of the pro-test. Results 
were analyzed, using two separate one-by-two analyses of co- 
variance. ^ 



^ Findings 

Based oii the analysis of data, the following findings were 
obtained (a ' .05): 

I. ^IthiHtgh there v^as no difference in word rect^gnitlon 
achievement between second grade students tutored Individually 
or In small groups, group tutoring was more ef(i»ctive than In- 
dividual tuturing for the first grade students, when the fests 
of significance for both grade levels were combined^ through 
use of a chl scjuare, group tutoring was more effective t|iaiV»<n- 
dividual tutoring. 

( 2. Group tutoring was found to Ih» more effective than class- 
room Instruction in the achievement of w(jrd recognition skills 
for both first and second grade students, V,» 



•Y 



\ 



Recommendations^ for Practjce- 

The findings soiggest that voluntiperfl be iKsed to tutor first • 
and secpnd grade 8tudt»nts who need assistance in word recog- 
nition skills (those scoring between the 20-54 percentile on . 
sUndardite/d achievement tests In (his urea) in groups of four 
^^ruitead of iniilvljjiually . For students who are tutored Individ- 
OAlly to receive comparable gal«s, four limes the amount of 
tjlme would need to be allotted is In the group tutoring situatloj^ 
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CLASSROdJM VERBAL H^TKHACITON. TKACHERS' PERCEP^ 
TIONS OF .STIJDKNTS' SKLF-CONCKPT AND AUTpNOMY, 
AND READING GROUP PLACKMKNT Order Not 7918816 

BOLCHAZY, Mario Card^cc.l, Kd.D. State University of New 
^ York at Albany, ^'^^^9.^ 11^2pp. 

Studies on the effects of teacher exp^etancy suggest \hat 
^ teacher expectancy influences student achieyemoiU. The pree-' . 
* ent study viewed teachers' perceptions of .students' soU-^concept 
and autonomy aJiasjiocts of teacher expectiincy. The iqcus of . 
" the study ^vas on the verbal iotoractlwi patterns that take plmce 

between the teacher and individual students. The questions ad- 
dressed were: \ 

(a) What Is the eVont to which differences in teacher -studmt 
verbal Interact lon^luring reading Instruction can be predicted ' 
from teachers' ratings of students' self-concbpt and autonomy? 

(b) What Is the yalue of teachers' raflngs of students' self- 

/ concept and autSnomy for predicting roiidlng group placement? 

B^ore addressing thejiit)Ove questions, it was necessary to 
address p^^reaiji^ite (uiest Ions, relative to content and mode of 
\ instruction. \Reidlng g^ynerally Is taught in i grwip.settiiif , 
wt^lch was they rf^e in this study. It was possible that different 
readtng groups woi^ taught differeiit cojitent or were taugtit by 
different modes of Instructlon^as functions of reading group 
placement or Individual teaching ^tyle. Therefore, the present 
^■y^ study was deslgn^jd as a two-stage study. Di Stage One o^ the ^ 

'^^ ^^resentfltudy/quostiX)ns relative to oontent and mode of in- 

structlon^werc answered. In Stage Two, questions relative to 
classroom verbal Interaction patterns wer.o answered. Sears' 
(IdSl) theoretlCiU framework for personality and social behav- 
ior was used. ^ 
The sample for Stage Oiie consisTod of the reading groups 
^ in three primary grade classes In a nearly all-black public 
school district, located alK)ut 20 miles' frwi Chlclgo, Illinois. 
The Sta^o T^ sample, a subset of the Stage One iiample, con- ' 
sisted of the Individual students In the rcadirg groups selected 
xWi the basis of the finding^ at Stage One. The measure of read- 
ing adfiievement was an average bf the scores op throe of the 
V Woodcock Reading Mastery. Tests, The measures of teachers' 
perceptions of students' self-concept and autonomy were teach- 
ers* rankings of students on these psychological properties. 
Two ob«ervatlo"ii syslems w«re used. In Stage One, the twstem ' 
wa^ the Teaclier Observation Scale dovelopod by Quirk, Trls- 
V men, Weinberg, :uid Nalln (1973) for analysis of content and 
mode of instruction during reading Instruction^ In Stage Two, 
the ipystem^was the Fbinders Interaction Analysis Categories 
developed by Flanders (1967) for analysis of verbil behavior. 

M^tlple regression equations were computed to determine 
the value of self-concept and autonomy ratings for predicting 
■cores on the Flanders scale and for predlctll^g^ reading group 
^ placement. Teachers used more Indlrtct method's of teaching.. 
' with students ranked high on self-concept and autonomy slnd 



u««d nioro dlr«»ct mvtrnxls oCtoa^ hljiK wllh sti)tk»ntH l unkttd low 
cm seU'Concopt iind uutimoiny, CrUlclMiii uppwurtul to huvt* a 
^ompUx relAtkmshIp with toiichcM s' poi rt^ptiixis of MtudtMitii' 
Molf-concopt iiiui autimoiny. For ono toarlurr only, 8(*If-r oii<;t)pt 
iukI »ut«uuuy I uthiics .iiiiJiul Alu^dfliMjit Iv \o tho vaUw of scoreii 
on tlwr WoiHh ork IU^kIIuk Ma«ttM y Tunis lui* pi otllctlni^ i t*A(lU)(i 
Krotip pUc^tnont. j 

iut\r 



Th« fliuuh^s of tho pro.srot stmiy \om\ soiuo support to th« 

)t ujut aiitoapHi 

to reftdlng .irhunc nuTiit may iiivm, at least in part, frWuthe 



Kypo<heiil8 tliut vh«^ ro lattonship of solf -roni opt and aiitimpniy 



t«acher*stud«*nt verbal iihtM artlon patt«M ns that take place In 
tho clAHi«riH»ui. TUo support for this hypothi^i.s in pruvidod by 
tl>© ftndlin^s of this stvidy with ro^^ard to viMtlrlsni and os|>oclany 
with r«||tird to IndiriMtnrs.s In toachliig. 



, A STUDY Ok TWV, VAl iniTY OF THK -RULt: OF THUMB' 
^ Ordor No. 7919170 

IIORTIN, Thoresa R«a. Fd D Arl/oiia State University, 1979, 
99pp. r 

The purpose of this study was to c.xaininu Uw eunlurrent 
validity of a stndtMit -lelf-adniinlate red instrument ealled the 
"Rule of Thumb." Sn instrument which enalfles students to self- 
select rending niiit« rlals at their o\kii insti-uetional rending 
Utvels. Concurrent validity was examined by comparing the 
reiiulta of the Instrument with tlu)se of an establislu^d adult- 
*dmlni«lered lest of instructional reading level, tlu» Classroom ' 
Reading In ventory/ Thv nature and the magnitude of the reU- 
tlonshlp were trsted by use of Prarson product-moment c'orre- 
UtlonaJ analysis. In addition, post hoc analyses were conducted 
on data not Inchided In the hypoUicsis. The sample consisted 
of 35 randt)ndy selerted^secund-grade and 35 randomly selected 
flfth-i^rade students. 

Two Instructional reaiiin^; levels for eac»» child were ob- 
tained for thv study. One was obtained throu^rli adult adminis- 
tration of ihe Class roojtu j^e^ding Inventory. The second In- 
st i-uitlonal reading level was obtaTiiedTn a twi^-stage process. 
"Phe first stage consLstod of tlie student selecting a Ijook from 
ail unmarkvd hasirt series and using the "Rule Of Thumb' 
criteria to idryHfy a page which wa« at his or her own instnic- 
tlonal readlnplevel Tlie second stage consisted of the re- 
searcher awsij^ning a j eadabllity level to eacti, student-idvntl- 
fled page(by uaing the Fry readability graph. 

The null hypothesis st:v<ed that tiiere would be no significant 
relatio«idhip between irifst mctioiwl reading levels obtained 
through art mini St ration of the Classroom Read ing Inventory and 
Instructional reading levels obtained througfr thV^Rule of 
Thumb.* The hypothesis was rejected, indicating a significant, 
positive relationship. 

The results of the post hoc analyses indicated that both sex 
and age Influence the ability to select Instnictlonal lo.vel read/ 
Ing materials by usln^ the "Rule of Thumb" criteria. Girls 
were more skilled than boys, and S4|f ond-grade students were 
mor^ skilled than fmh-grade students, with second-grade girls 
the mosKskilled of the four groups studies. Second-grade girls 
were more skilled than fifth-grade girls, fifth-grade girls were 
more skilled than second-grade boys, md second-grade boys 
were more skilled than flftrs-grade Iwys in selecting Instruc- 
tional reading mate>ials at npprov>riate levels of difficulty tiy 
using the 'Rule of Thumb." 



SPECIFICATION AND VALIDATION OF READING SKILLS 
HIERARCHIFS 3^ Order No. 7920822 

BOURQUE, Mai7 Lyn Ed.D. University of Massachusetts. 
1979, 134pp. Director: Ronald K. Hamble\on 
i - . 

there is a growing coi/ceni among practitioners and acade- 
micians alike for the numbers of elementary and secondary 
school pupils who are unable to read and compute at the ter- 
^ minatlon of th^r school experiences. This concern has sparked 
^-rowing interest In Instructional and measurement systems 
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rssearch. Oi\e topic which Is of particular Interest Is that of 
learning hierarchies in reading and language^arts. LeUming 
hierarchies have iwen the struct^e of basal programs as well 
as reading nuinagement systems fiSya number of years. How- 
ever, one of the weak aspects oi i>oth Is the lack oi research^ 
Which focuses on the specification and validation of such hler- 
archies. 

Ttie purpose of this study iA to compare two empirical mefh- 
odologles for establishing hierarchical relationships, vis., the 
Dayton and Macready model (1976), and the White and Clark 
procedure (1073), with an a priori hierarchy established by con- 
tent area specialists. 
* — Eight phonics .skills and eight sti-uctural analysis .skills were 
Helected from the test battery, The Reading .Skills Inventory: 
'A.?I^i?i'A9L*ll?i: !i: '■*J2£?ll A?:?^^J1*<?"* ( H a inb leton , ^ 1975)7^ 

In order to establish an a priori hierarchy based on the 
Judgment of experts in the field of reading u sample of 23 con- 
tent specialists was irjtked to respond to a palr^'wise comparison 
ta.sk. Each respondent examined 56 pairs of objectives result- 
ing from two 8-obJective clusters: one cluster of phonics 
skills, and a second of structural analysis skillsT, The result- 
ing "hierarchies were then compared lo those prmiuced using 
empirical difta based on the admlmst ration of four criterlon- 
, refore^iced test levels to approximately 14,000 elementary 
school children in an urban setting. 

Initially the Dayton luul Macready model for specifying a 
hierarchy utiUzing a mitximum Hkeinux)d solution was applied. 
Secondly, the^hite -ajid Clark procedure, a pair- wise compari- 
son nietlnul having a "test of inclusion" significance test, was 
applied. Thljf procedure can accommodate multi -ftem data- 
sets for each objective In tlie hierarchy, and, as a result, can 
estimate the probabl lity of a rai^^^ily selected oxamlneit having 
answered zero, on one ov more iteitwi^orrectly for any objec- 
tive-pai r. 

Hierarchy specification by content exi)erts revealed an 
- overwhelming lack of agre^ment among reading specialists on 
the hierarchical relationships among reading skills and objec- 
tives., In part, this is due to the lack of clarity and preclseness 
of. articulating reading objectives In behavioral terms. 

Specification of the hierarchies based on empirical data via 
either prohabrilstic model produced more stable results. Sev- 
eral critical problems were identified In using both models, 
and solutions are propo.sed. * ^ 

The results of the study Indicate that it Is quite possible to 
specify and validate hierarchical relationships. First, validated 
hierarchical patterns among reading skills should result li\, Im- 
proved Instructional sequences. If prior acquisition of certain 
Skills Is neces\sai7 to the posterior acquisition of alternate 
skills then proper curriculum sequencing becomes critical In 
the instructional design process. Secondly, validated hierar- 
chies should allow for more efficient;and effective diagnosis 

prescription. Thl's Is partlcularlyimixjrtant when the prac- 
titioner m reading is faced with the problems of remediariqh. 
Finally, -hierarchical relationships among instructional objec- 
jjlves should foster the development of tailored testing programs 
as well as Improve more formative pupil evaluation procedures. 



INTRINSIC VKHSUS KXTHINSIC MOTIVAIION TOWARD 
READING IN TMIHD GHADK yTUDFNTS WITH A COM^ 
PARISON OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP CONTlNGIOTJCl ES 

Order No. 7926721 

IJOWEN, Charles KIbert, Jr., Ph.D. The Florida State Uni- 
versity, 1979. 193pp. Major Professor: Dr. Charles H: 
Madsen, Jr, 

Techniques of teaching reading skills to third grade i^tu- 
dents were compared, and the effects of these techniques on 
students' Intrinsic motivation toward reading were Investi- 
gated, Stxidents were divided Intp high and low groups on the 
basis t)f reading ability and were assigned randomly to one of 
five experimental conditions. Conditions reflected teaching 
techniques which employed either intrinsic or extrinsic moti- 
vation and cither 'Individual or group contingencies of rein- 
forcement. 

•.i.o' 



« Pr« Hiut posttiHt si'oios ofiraviln^ sk!!! atid \t\ttliislc motl- 
vation toward i OiuUni^ hnUcitt i! (li.it l»Mrhh)^; t»»i lini(|vur.H ©m- 
pluytng extiinsir nu>tlv.i(i()i] .iiu! an hulU ldu.il i ont!iH:*>ncy of 
r* reinforconwtit wru* most i-fft'i- (1 vr wltli ^i.tmU ntH \i\ ihv. low 

rviC.Uitlt*^?>^f tcav IniiK lvc!uiUiui\ altlh»vtfjh Uwit w.ui a slight 
adviiiUii|;c fiu stinUnts U\ j^mvips rujployhiK ln(tlti?)ii' motiva- 
tion ttM'hnliim.s Aiu\ j^iiHjps tatln^; I'o .m liullviduiil ron- ^ 
,tlng«ncy. 



EVFKCTS OK TtACtlKH IlKSPONSKS TO PUIMI. MLSCUES 
ON PUt>Il. STUATKcnKS OK DKCODlNli AND COMPUB:^ 
JIENDING Orcloi No. 7916885 



ImliAn.i l.'iuM j stty. 1979. 214pp. 



BRADY, M.uv l%ll:i. Ph.Ds 
Chiilrpoi'HtHi Oi . (':U'olvn lUn ko 

Statoniont *)f tin* Prohlrm 

The prohliMu lnv«*stK',.it<\1 wa.s (lie t^ffi-rt of four .spor Ulr 
kinds of te.ii'hor r«»sp/((nsos to pupil misruojf, or prompt.s, on 
decoding strate^Uvs Ami compi «»h»Mision in nornuil iuui dlsahlod 
readers, tt was hypoth^l/ani lli.it tho specific, pupil deocntlng 
atrato((tOH us«\l .iml pupil I'Duipreheiision would Ihj pi «*dictal)lo 
from the t**".ii*luM' prompt io \v\\[ch jiupils wfrc oxpos«»(l, i 

Sources of Dat.i . » . 

Tho 47 subjects w«m«* fn^n two schools, wltti one-hiilf of tho 
subjects IkMuj; s«*i*on(l f^radcrs ami one- half, dls.ibled readers 
In urades three Ihrou^'.h >?lx. The mean readln^^ level of the 
normal second v'.rade readers in each si*liool was at their ox^ 
pected level, 2.(^ in j;rayjt* e(iui valents , witli the mean for dis- 
abled ro:i^lers hein^» identical. Dlsahleil read«M's tiad tieen clas- 
al(l,ed by the^scliool disd lct as learnmj^ dls.ihleil and most h;u1 
^Q's fiillinj^ in the slow learnei calel'.ory (t')0 to Hfi). The fQ of 
second gr.ulers was assunuH.1 to be i\ormal. 



Methods 

, ^ ^ 

Pupils within ttie tVo schools were randomly .isslgned to 
treatjiients within each ^roup of readers, Klghteen [\0 miinite 
experimental lessons were coiulucted by tlie experimenter In 
smAtl groiip*sUuatiOfis, with all pupil,s in eacli ^roup receiving: 
the same prompt. Pupils orally read textual materials alxwe 
their Instructional level iirid, when inlscues that chiuiged the In- 
tended me^uiin^ of the text occur rwi, were assisted according 
to the ;4ssl(2;i)ed treatn^ent. Pupils in each ((roup read from the 
same Instructional materials. The four treatments were Tell- 
ing, Soimdtn^; Out. Context, and Nothli^K (i.o,, no prompts were 
given). The two reading:; levels were normal ;uid disabled. 

The 21 dependent variables were of the following categories: 
comprehension after silent reading and ;ifter. oral reading with 
prompting: ;uid dectxilng strategies (mlscue types, self -cor- 
reactions, error rato, and graphic similarity), with ;u)d without 
prom|)tlng. After the last. experimental les.*^u, three posttest 
pAssiftges Wi»re administered to measure the dependent vari- 
ables: a modltltHi cloze test, a passage read orally by pupils 
without Interruptions, and a passage read orally with treat- 
ments administered. 

Three experimental lessons and the posttest passage with 
prompting were c<.xied using the Oral Reading Observation Sys- 
tem. These data reveaUnl that treatments were administered 
as Intended. 

Two-way ANOVAs were used to analyze the data, with d%ta 
from each school Ixjlng iuuilyzed separately. Alpha was set ab 
,10. In order to Increase power. 



Sound/Nonsunso mlsCues than pupils In the otlier groups. TUm 
results for 11 dependent variables were nonsignificant at both 
schools, with results for tho remaining 8 variables not repli- 
cating. 

Because most significant results wora fwmd In the main 
effect of reading level, the prompts to which pupils wore ex- 
posed did not Influence pupil comprehension and decoding strat- 
egies as much as reading level. The h^ngth of the current ex-' 
|X)rtmont appeared (o Ih3 too short for prompting to Influence 
pupil behaviors. 



THE ASSOCIATION OF 1.0<:US ot' CONTHOL WITH READ- 
ING ACHIKVKMKNT OF CHIl.DUKN UNDKR DIFKKHENT IN-* 
STRUG nONAL MKTHODS/MATKRIALS Order No, 7920051 . 



CORBOY, Margaret Rledcll, Ph.D. 
Una. 1979. l?Opp, 



University of South Caro- 

\ 



The present stucfy was doslgnot! to Investigate tho matching 
of specific Instructlonjil methods/matorlals of varying struc- 
ture to a studopt according to a personological variable, locus 
of conHol. i^tudent reading performance was the dependent 
variable. Tho Independent variables were locu;? of control and 
the degree of structure Incorporated In the ln,structlonal 
methods/materials. Those variables were examined through 
analysis of variance In o^H'or to anmver the following question. 
What specific Instructional methods/matorlals enhajico the 
reading achloveinentyof certain typos of students, differentiated 
accordhig to locx|so(/control? 

The sample consisted of 204 sixth gradj^ at High Hills 
^ddle school, Sumter, South Carolina. St\i<(oiit8 were stnatl- 
fled according to locus of control ;md academic achievement 
and syfetomatlcally assigned to one of tho four treatments. Each 
student was directed to i^ad a passage iuid answer comprehen- 
sion questions pertaining to his reading. Tho passage and ques- 
tions were uniform across tho treatments. Tha treatments dlf- 
ferW according to the degree of structure Incorporated within 
the methods/matorlais. Reading performance was measured 
by a 29 Item multiple choice scale designed for use In this • 
study. Revised forms of tho Intellectual Achievement Respon- . 
slblllty Questionnaire and the children's Nowlcki-Strlckland 
Locus of Control Scale were used to assess locus of control In 
' a School and general life situation. Tho histnmicnts used in . 
assessing both reading porfornianco and locus of control were ' 
subjected to examination in previous pilot studies. 

Results of tho analysis of variance failed to support evidence 
of aptitude-treatment Interaction. When inaln effect was ex- 
amined, student readUig performance did not differ significantly 
across treatment or locus of controL However, statistical sig- 
nificance was detected In a further examination of the data. In 
order to simulate a classroom environment, the students wlttiin 
the treatments were divided Into three admlnLstratlon groups 
within each treatment. The differences in reading performi^ce 
between tl\je groups nested within tho treatments were statisti- 
cally slgnlflciuit at the .0001 level. This suggested Influence 
of factors not controlled by the original design of this study. 

Further research Is needed todeteriplne if students can be 
matched to spoclflc Instructional meth(xls/m;fterlals of varying 
structure according to locus of control. 



/ 



l^a^rJFlndlngs 

The results for two significant variables replicated across 
schools: (1) disabled readers hiui significantly higher compre- 
hension after oral reading than normal readers anct (2) pupils 
receiving the Sounding Out treatment had significantly more 
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A COMPAKA I IVK ^ l UDY OF IUHKK MKTHODS Ok PHAC- 
THING KKAMlNi; ID IM I v'l Kl DUC lloN IN KHHDI^iJ IN 
OllAh HKADINli DK SKTONl) AND IHIUD r.KAPKKS 
* Oriloi No 71)22276 



COX. Kuih M;U7. P I M 
1979. MOpp ,AiIv;-itM 



I'h** INMuusylvaiua S(,ilo Uiii voi .-lily , 
!<i>l>iMt I. Shi i^;Ir> 



Thla iilvuiy .UtonipUui (o ilrt f i miMf whrthtM priH tico Id rtj- 
rViUUiiK Impiovo.^ M-.wlmj,; .u'nn .n y. mi*a.sanul Uy oral lead- 
lUK loHlH If. Ml fAr(. II whii-Ii t)f !hr*'f» nu»tlio(is (unison, 

oral. Of alhMil) will Uv most offi-^ iivi? ftn ,s«m otui ami thiid 

Forty -(oiM srrouil madcis 1ml 30 (hi i il .^i -wltM s In (ho l^fx- 
ver FltMuontary Scliool, Drnvoi . IN-nn.sy I vania . tompiisinK Hii^* 
9ampl« for the dtiuly, w^iio i,iruloiuly .i:isi^;nt»t! to oiu* of three 
troiitnionl ^rotip.s. I ho uhi:»on -t i «'aini«»iiU K'^Hip h^m\ \\\ unison 
with th« loai'hM U'hilr HxWni Ki.nip M'ail ,si lent ly at their 
MAiitH and lh«» iiral Kf^^^ip irM\ .>iall^Y t.» i»arh .»th*M . 

The prottvsl uu huU'd s«-t lion.s n( {Uo Ciilnu>i o Oral HoadinR 
TtiHt and a measure csprrially .io.^i^^fmvi for this atndy, which 
w«ro adnunisiiM Oil l)v thi» lnv^»4t!^;a^n| 

Prior to lh»^ ailnunist i ati«>ii uf thi* pi « tost, tt'arh*M »j wero 
In-servlcod with Iho puifoiiiurs foi iiupU»niOntirj^; tho alady in 
their rlassiotiinn.' Ihc ih\ i'.^ti|:ali>i iuui wookly con.saUatlona 
with t hi* t«Mi !MMs in t>i ittM lo msuu' untf.nin i niplonu'nl at Ion. 

Following' 30 flvo-niinult* tit-atmcnt si»t».sions, .slmUMita wore " 
posttostod with an instrumiMU id«*ntit a! ti) tti.il n.Mod fui pre- 
testing an\i a<innnt.stor«*d in inaniuM . 

ProtOst ami po.stlr.sl sri>u-.s (vi rarh o( i\w i»i^;hl oral read* 
Ing error ^^te^;orio^^, as.>v«»ll iho total number of i»rror$ 
across cut<*j;orlt»s. w«m o aut^lovfed to tosts of ;i!ia lysis of varl- 
ant'o oM rrpoated nuM:>dros (ANOVIO with Kn^^i^ol rlasa, I real - 
inent, readloK lovt*l. and rrpoalod tiKsiinK't>«'inK tho fartors to 
he a"iuily/.otl, . ^ ' . , . 

Supplemental data wore also pjovtdod for test multM ial dlf- 
foroiip<fs ushiK ttie Pisu^ion Product -Moment Correlation and 
■forlJox difforiMu'OH uHln^j a ono-way analysis of variarico. 

On the poHltest, the allent and unison nvotips did not differ 
slKnltlcuntly from each other, hut did show a sif^iifi ranlly 
(greater anunml of improvement than did the oral ^;roup. Third 
Kradera had sl?K*»tly more recorded ori ors than did second 
gradersi. While there was a significant difference between rc- 
cordod errors for each classroom, thero was no slRnificant dif- 
ference lH*tween soxes Students In higher reading levels had 
fewer recorded error,s than students in lower reading lo^ela 
with all students liaving a significant decrease In recorded er- 
rors from p/(<lesl to post test. Phere was a significantly high 
correlation from t)retest and posttest total errors on practiced 
and nou"^ practiced tt»!iting materials. 

The following conclusions were reached: yf 

1. The pr.icticing of-readihg improved the VuhtT reading ac- 
curacy i>f all students. x 

2. Unison and silent reading apprcMiches were more offec- 
*tlve than oral reading 

3. Second and third graders appeared equally successful 
with the three met^ds. ^ 

4. 'Phe reduction of reading errors differed from classroom 
tQ Claris room. t 

5. Hoys and girls .\ppearod equally successful^with the 
three methods of practicing ixatUng. 

6. rhe lower the initial reading lyvel of the studemt, the 
greater' the imprtu'ement from pretest to posttest. 

7. The accuracy scores on an oral rending tost with f)rac- 
ticed and non- practiced matcM wl wore similar. 

8. rhe lower reading level responded heqt to the unison 
reading approach while the upper reading level responded beat 
to the silent reading Approach. 

Itiimy be implied from the resuH.s^that practice in reread- 
ing of Instructional material ^niproves reading accuracy. The 
amount of teacher atteivtlnn and the stage of the stvi'dent's read- 
ing development need to be considered when selecting a reading 
technique since some methods work better tluin others for cer- 
tain reading levels. Although oral reacting ac'CvIracy may not 
Improve as the child moves from second to third grade, the. 
higher the reading level within the grade, the more Improved 
the oral reading accuracy. Standardized or Informed oral read- 
I — ; tests can be equally accu^ate In assessment. 
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THK EFFKC^TS ON Ht;Al)lN(; ACHIKVEMENT OF STUDENTS 
ENGAGED IN CHKATIVI-: WHITING AND 8TUDKNTS EN-- 
GAGED IN SU8TAINKI) Sll.KNT HFADfNG AND CHKATIVE • 
^'^^'^ 'N^' Order No. 791«44t> 

DK l.A ROSA, Mavl!^ Curnutt, Kd.D; Kasl Texas Stuto'unlver > 
slty, 1979. 119pp. Advisor: nill Bryant 

Purpose of the Studj^: The purpose of thl.s study wa« to ex- 
ajiUno the effects of creative writing ;uul sustained silent read^ 
Ing with creative writing on reading achievement at the Inter- 
m<Kllute reading level. The study investigated the quostloirof- 
whether extensive creative writing experience wo^ild result In 
statlntlcally significant reading achlevemenf g;ilns. 

FJH?.*!^^'^V- ^'wt) reading claa.ses In a school district with 
a school population of 1,102 wore used for the study. The ex- 
iwrlmental group of twenty-one students engiiged In thirty- 
minute creative writing sessions three times a week. 'Wie con- 
trol group of twenty students participated In thlrty-mlnute 
sustained sUent reading periods three times aVeek with a ere- 
attve writing session suluitltvited for the treading In one period 
.every other week. 

Each group was pretested with the HoughtoiV^lfflln Pupil 
Plac^^tujBnt Tests, the \^oodccK-k H anding Mj;i.sj^ery Tests, and" 
the iWbody PuWe y^^^^^^ Test. Each~ Individual within 

both groups was pbc'ed ai" hi« Instnictlojval level In the Hough- ' 
ton Mifflin basal reading program. At the conclusion of the 
eighteen-week study, both groups wore again tested with the 
Houghton Mlffim PupU Place niont^ Tests aixl (he WotKicock Read- 

I ng Mas tery Tests. 

"ArTanalysls oT variance was applied to the data. The t-test 
for two lndrt|)entlent samples was use<i to ti^st the hypotheses 
that Involved comparisons betwben the groups. ):he t-test for 
correlated samples was usihI to test the hypottiesey (hat ln~- 
volved comljarKsonsi^wlthln the same grouiT. An analy.sAs of co- 
variance was used .to test for differences between the groups 
. using protest scores and Intelligence Quotient '(IQ) scores as 
covarlatos. • ' 

FliuHnts- There wer(* no statistically significant differences 
. between the posttest scores of the control group and the Oxper- ^ 
rniental group on either test. However, a statistically slgnlfi- " 
cant difference w;is found between the two grqups on the post^ . 
tefit results of the/loughton Mifflin Pui)^il Phicenienl Tests when 
the pretest scores were usttd as covarlates. No statl^tTFSlly 
significant dlffoiyfnoes w^q found t^etween the reading achlevje- 
ment of tjio boys and that of the girls In either group. 

Conclusions: When both In struct Itjnal reading level Scores " 
and reading ma.stery scores were considered, gains produced 
by one approach to reading were not significantly better than 
gains produced by tho other approach. Basal reading instruc- 
tion combined with creative writing or^with sustained silent 
reading and creative writing was effective in produclifg reading 
achievement gains. Within the experimental ;uid control groups 
no statistically significant difft^rence was f^und between the ' 
reading performance of tho boys ;md that' of the girls. The 
Basal Reader Approach for reading Instruction combined with 
creative writing or with sustained silent reading and creative 
writing was effective for both the boys and girls. 
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• AN WVESrriCA'PION INTO THE KFl.AXIONJ^HIP hKTWEEN 
N ARTICOLATION TflKRAFY AND 1>!Uh;HKSS IN HKADINO IN 

Dixit' r No. 7022589 



SICHOOL AGK CHIU)HKN 



DONNEtLY, Carole Aiul^ Ph.D. llnlviM ijfc^ o( Clnclnniitl. 
U79. 88pp. ^ 

. A'itudy waiT under(aktMi In (he piibllc schoolw' of Southweit - 

* ' •rn Ohio to cxai^inc tho Issue of whether .in .irt l(•uI.l^lol^(^■o^ - 
dmr adverHtfly affects eilucitlonal performance. The study wni 
fU^thtr dtts^ned to deterniliu» If sp<»ech therapy for an artlcu- 
Utton dteordOr has a ]H)sltlve effet^t on reading; wcorefl. 

It hufl boi^n observed (hat Spelcch, language Pathologist!^ 
•niployed In public school settings arc entering )nto a new era 
'of accountability. The questiij^i Is being raised by funding 
jiourctte aiKl state departments of ^iiucatlon as to whether or 
no4.the Bef vices offered by the S#)eech ^l^anguage P.ithologlit 
adarcma themselves to the goa\fl o(the educational Institution 
In which they are being <>ffered. 

\ To atiswer (he above questions, reading achlevenuMit scores 
from 155 children who h.ive received stH»ech th4>rapy for an 
artlculiHtoii disordijr In a txihlk- schcu)! setting were collected. 
►V Four scores were obtained on each ihlld: a reading vocabu- 
lary aiKl a reading compreirenfiion score before the child was 
enrollect 111 Jl^^'apy and a reading voeabuLiry and a reading com- 
;^pr«h^nslon Si^ore after having received sjwech theriipy. 

AIL of the scores ttabulated for this study were pereehtlle 
soorei. This was done so that valid comparisons nxild be ^ 

. mad« between a child's perforniance in reading pre and i.)08(- 
«peech (herapy,^ All scores collected on a given child -wore 

* from Ihf ftannr Instrument; that Is. If a chlld^s pre-thera|;y 
acorns were from (he Me(ropoll(an' Ac-hlevement Test, his 
post -scores were also Met roin^lltan Achieveinyrrt scores. 

Subjects Included In this ?itudy were malesfand females with 
Articulation disotilers who attend public schoojhs In Scxitjiweat - 
ern Ohio. The cooperating districts were kn ated in rural, 
meti;op9lltan, .vyd suburban neigliborhoixls and represented 
lo^er, middle, and up^wr middle socioeconondc classes. 

No child was Included in this study who: 

1. had. h(^M ring acuity less than 15db for the poorer ear 

2. W^s e\er enrolled in any sj^H^cial education class, la- 
beR*d as cducable mentally, retarded, learning dls- 

T abh»d, autl^^jlc -like, or emotionally distui bed 

\, had btjen diagnosed as having any specific learning 
disability or Is receiving tutoring for a learning dla- 
rablllty 
h 

4. had any physical abnormality of the speecli niechanlam. 

A t-test for related measures was used to make compari- 
sons between pre and post -re.Vdlng scores for all children in 
the study. Scp;^rate t-^tests were also computcAl for children 
who Initially had mild, mixlerate; and severe art iculat ion dls- 
orders and for children who Improved significantly in speech 
perforin^ince and ftv children who did not Improve significantly. 
Separate t -tests were also computed for various other sub- 
, groups of the population. 

While the results do not support the hyjwthesls that speech 
therapy for an articulation disorder had a statistically slg- 
rilltcant (at the *05 level of confidence) effect on reading scores 
for all subject^. In some cases it was significant. Children 
in eonle geogf^aphlc area^ made significant advances In their * 
reading vocabutiry scores. Further, children who were pooj;^ 
readers before having speech therapy Improved significantly 
, (p<^.001) In both reading vocabulary and reading comprehen- 
^ 8^1^ For all groups where there was Improvement- the Imv- 
(l^^emeht was always greater in vocabulary than c din pre- 
hens.ion. No significant differences were found between the 
mild, ipi^erate, and severe groups. 

The implications of this study are that, at least for some 
'childrlftn. speech therapy for an. articulation disorder, as it" 
ie currently being administered in public school settings, Is 
hnvtnf m positive effect^ on reading scores. Further, while it 
eWAnot be concluded from this study that airtlcuhu ion disorders 
V. J|d^ersely^uffect reading achiev^cnient, It can be shown that at 
least fpr somei:hlldren, the remediation of an articulation^ 
problem Ja accompanied by'^n Increase^ in both reading vo- 
O lary^and reading comprehension. \ / 
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A STUDY OF SECOND GRADKRS* I.EAHNING OF ORAl. 
CONCEPT EXPANSION ' AND ITS EFFECT ON THE 
LEAHWNO OF READING COMJ'HEMENSION 
I f Order No * 7915115 

GODFREY, l.oi raine Limt, Ed f) IhSversity of San FranclJbo* 
1978. 2f>lpp. . _ 

Can young children bo taught a" specific language structure 
called oral concept expansnm? Will mastery of this structure 
effect th« learning of re;ui!i\g comprehension? 

This study hy|M)thesiml that a causal relationship eidste 
l)otween U specific oi>al language factor and reading compre- 
"hension m svcond |j;,fade children 

Literature and'researcli have recognized ^he correlation 
between oral laii/uage aiKi re;uling Studies haVfc shown cer- 
taln^spects of ar.^l language can be taughtthrough focusing on 
S|)ecific oral rcAistructs Rertdmg coiiH)venthision may depend 
■pon knowledgW^)f these constructs riie natuie of this rela- 
tionship was stUbed Hra two-treatment design hypothesizing 
that crtildren caVlaUjioR^^t oral concept expansion aiKl this abil- 
ity would signtfu-antlyuiwove the learning of an analogous 
♦concept in reading coniprehWnsion 

The sample, experimental and co\it rol. was 75 suburban 
second grade childrfirt ^ aiulonWy assigntxl to an oral concept 
expansion t refitment and a plai^bo treatment teachings. motor 
skills All subjects were then tY»Kbt reading concept ex- 
pansion. 



The measurement used in the fttTldy^4wuu>.4AvO:fovms of 
the Gatea-MacGiintie rciuling comprehension subtest for grade 
two, aiKl a pro- and iu)st oral concept expansion tost' requiring 
Subjects to *'tell a story" alwut 8pecl^l^ pictures. 

The two treatment study consisted of oral concept expan- 
sion lessons fur the experimental group, aiKi reiuling concept - 
expansion lessons for all {mbjects and used an oral concept 
expansion model specifically designe<l for this study Analysis 
of variance, correlation coefficients, and analysis of cross 
tabulations were used It> analyze data 

This study yielded the following data. 

1. There was a difference but not significant in |>ost read- 
ing comprehension scores between children receiving 
oral concept expansion and reading concept expansion 
treatment aixi childrenjuat receiving reading concept 
expansion treatment. ^ 

2. The gain in post reading comprehension test for chil- 
dren taught oral concept expansion did not correlate 
significantly with their reading ability levelsr 

3. Children taught reading concept expansion, and not 
taught oral concept expansion, showed gains in their 
post reading comprehension test 

'* 

4. The gain in post reading comprehension test scores for 
children taught reading concept e3ipansion, ami not taught 
oral concept expansion, did not correlate with their read- 
ing ability levels. , 

5. There was no significant difference in male alVd female 
between the two groups in post residing comprehension 
test and post oral concept expansion test For the total 
group there was a significant difference in favor of fe- 
males in post reading comprehension test gains and post 
oral concept expansion test gains. 

8, Direct tcffclfing of oral concept expansion to low achlev- 
. ers, and not high acl^^^vers, reduced differences in the 
post oral concept expansion test between the two groups. 

The fiiKlings suggest that children can be given direct in-, 
stniction in oral concept expansion and this teaching can m^e 
a significant difference in their ability to expaixl oral concepts. 
Further, reading concept expansion can be taught best through 
direct teaching metliods. Such direct teaching of reading con- 
cept ex|)Ansion can ni:ike a significant difference in reading 
comprehension. This^tudy demonstrated the potency of direct 
reading instruction on reading achievement with the effect of 
instruction ^ii^ected to its correlates and therefore did not 
corroborate the hypothesis that oral concept expansion sig- 
nificantly improves reading comprehension. 
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It Appear H wIh»;i re«utin|(gg)8t riirtion is wu;«k. then th<» K^n- 

•ll^nificiinl curroKif^ion Hut a»^he qiKUttv of romhn^ nttftruc- 
tiun tticr«aHi)H, .tho cor rolalton tiuiy doc i tKi.sij TIun (ontaOve' 
correluhon holwotMi l;(n^:n.i^(f niut liMctinK i» worth dntti t tOHt- 




A PRESENT AND HISTOIUCAL 
ING SERIKS 

QIIAIIAM, CSooi Ko Edward, Jr 
1978,. 17,7p|). 



ANALYSIS OF HASAU READ- 
Order No. 7916340 

Kd.O. UnlvcM'Hlty of Vh jjlnla, 



.The aludy IruceH the dovoiopnuMit of basal reading series 
in America fioh^ the Colonial pertotf to 196!S, PedaKOKlcal and 
conUnI eniphaseB, as well as physical characteristics, of rcad- 
Ing lnitru(;tloij ipaterials ai'e dcHcrilM^d. uslnn prlniaiy and 
«econ«Jja>3i. sourrOB. The history is followed by cu|'rcnt produc- 
tion pS-oc^diires used try major eriiicatlona! puhMi^hlng houses In 
ifye developiiUMit of a series for grades The Roles played 

^ k«y sUff jKM Sounel In a pnbllshlnK house who are ros^wnslble 
for series' development are delineated Information for cur- 
rent production procedures was collected from taped Inter- 
views with reading series personnel at two major publishing 
houaes, Identified as Gorman Mouse and Herculean Press, 

Results of the study Indicated that reading series have In- 
fluenced the national consciousness by mirroring thy way the 
popuUce wishes to be seen. The demands of minority group 
organlzattons and Individuals Influence content selection In 
today's reading serirs * ^ 



THE EFFECTS OF LESSON PREPARATION AND TEACmNG 
OF READING AND THE EFFECTS OF REINFORCEMENT 
INHERENT IN THE TEACHING ROLE ON THE READING 
PERFORMANCE AND ATTITUDE TOWARD lUilADINQ OF 
LOW^READING SIXTH GRADE TUTORS Order No 7918788 

t - ^^ ^ 

^ GRILL, Edward Michael, Ed D. BaH State University, i^78. 
107pp. Chatrman: Dr Wyma^i Fischer^ 

This stu^ly investigated the effects of lessen preparation ' 
and teaching of readijig an<;l the effects of reinforcement Inher- 
ent in the reaching role on readlj^g comprehension, vocabulary, 
and attitude toward the concept 'reading." Subjects for the 
«ftudy were low reading sixth graders. 

In this study equivalent groups were used to control for the 
possible positive social effects inherent m the process of as- 
suming the tut^^r role. Additionally, the total time involvement 
with the reading material was controlled to assure equal time 
involvement for all subjects- 

In order to deterniiwe ttte jiiost effective use of tutoring as 
a. means of educational intervenHon for tutors, it was necessary 
to l#olate the critical factors which determine the suct^ss o( 
the overall tutoring procejfs. Rigprous experimei^j^ control 
was also necessary in order to determine whether the aca- 
, demtc improvement of tutors was actually a function of tht 
tutoring process aiKl not a function of uncontrolled, unknoWh 
factor sy^ ^ 

The subjects in this study were 71 sixth gratje students 
from 10 classrooms located in the seven elementary schools 
of a rural Midwestern school aiystem. The subjects included 
^1 sixth gratie students in the entire school system who scored 
between one and throe years below grade, level In reading com- 
prtlMnslon, and for whom written parental permission for par- 
ticipation in the study was obtained. 

A pretest-pi^sttost control group design was usied to test 
data relative to nine hypotheses. The Gates-MacGinltie Read- 
ing Tests were used to measure the reading comprehension . 
and vocabulary of all sixth graders. A semantic differential 
was ustd to measure the attitudes of subjects toward the con- 
cept * reading/ 

Analysis of covarlance was the statistical treatment uti- 
lised to determine the dignlflcanee 6t differences In data rela 
O the nine hypotheses,: 
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Followl^ the pretest, subjects ware r^imlomly assigned 
within each Bcliool into one of throe groups. Exi^erunental 
group (EH) tutored' fourth grade students in reading for three 
one-half hour periods a week for 12 weeks. These subject* 
tutored (furling part of their regular classroom reading period. 
Expenmontal group (EA) tutored fovuth grade studeits in 
arlthmtrtic for three, oi>o-half hour periods a week for 12 
wt^ks These lOfJors remained in theii^ regular sixth grade' 
classroom during reading }>eriod. Control group (C) did not 
tutor nor interart with fourth grade children These subjects 
reifiained in their sixth grade classroom for regular reading 
instruction 

The conclusions of this study are'as follows: 

1. Working as a tutor in reading plus receiving some Jtegu- 
lar claBsrcH)m inalructlt)n was as effective as i^ceiving 
reg\ilar classroom instji^uctlon in reading alone. 

2. The effects of tlie reinforcement inlierent in playing the 
role of t<)ach9r alone dt) not appear to pro<luce impi'oved 
roiuling achievement sMIIh. ^ 

3. Actual lesson preparation aiwl teaching of reading plus 

some regular classroom reading instiAiction were as 

effective a,s regular clasHiH)om reading Inst ruction alone. 
« 

4. The effects of playing the rt)le of teacher did iK)t affect . 
subject attHudes toward reading 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF A SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY READING PUOGUAM ON THE READING ACHIEVE^ 
MENT OF HIGjI RISK FIRST GRADE ^^TUDENTS 

Order No. 7917126 

HALLORAN, Joan Westover, Ph.D. University of Maryland, 
1978. 153pp^ Su|wrvisor: Dr, Betty H. SImnfs . 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the degree to ^ 
which a 8uppleinent;iry program of reading skills Would affectjj 
the reading aclillwemffit of children who havef been icWhtlfled ^ 
as evidencing low academic potential In reading. More specifi- 
cally, the study Investigated the relationship between the high 
risk first grade students receiving the JHipplemeiiLary reading 
readiness program and the high risk first grade students who 
received traditional reading readiness Instruction 

It was hy|K,thosl/.ed that: (1) There would be ik) difference 
In reading readiness scores between high risk first grade stu- 
dents who received a supplementary reading readiness program 
and high risk first grade children who received a traditional 
reading program and that (2) There would be no difference In 
reading achievement scores between high risk first grad^'stu- • 
dents who received a supplementary reading rea^llness program 
and high risk first grade children who received a traditional 
reading program. 

A pilot study was conducted during the school year; prior to 
the current study, to develop the treathient materials which 
consisted of a series of f:our cassette tapes and stimulus flash 
cards used to reinforce the reading readiness skills belngtaught 
In the fifst grade classroom. The District 111 Minimum Com ^ 
petencles Test for Grade One was administered at the end o^ 
the school year to all first grade students. The small group of 
high risk students utilizing the treatment materials achlered 
higher scores thaii the high risk students not using the tVeat- 
Oient materials. The treatment was deemed ready for further 
stydy. 

The present study was conducted during the school year 
1977-78. Fifty-* children, selected from two elementary 
schools, on Clark Air Base, Philippines, comprised the study 
population. The fifty -sbc children were designated as high risk 
students based onieaphor observation and low performance 
scores on the MetAopolltan Readiness Test (MRTV The treat- 
ment was adminlstefed io one -half of the group over a period 
of eight weeks. The other half of the group received no supple- 
mentary treatment and acted as the control group. The MRT * 
<W76) was administered at the end of tho treatment to deter- 
mine the effect of the treatment on reading readiness. The 
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M»tr<»pojtUn AchloyemeiU ToHt (1071) wua adrnlnlBtvvod tilx * 
monihil Iat«r to JoTorinTno tho viUyvi of tho troatl^l»nt on ^e»d- 
tn|[ «chtov«)HU*nt. 

Mean flrorcs woi'«i ooiup^iired hotwooii tho treat luont Ki'^p 
ami eontrol Ki'Diip TmMwo saiup^** t-tost was tMiiployrd to t«fit 
the tttgiUflr4nc.o of illffoiViuM* at^aii,ilpha Irvol of The re- 
•ultii t)^l<?:tttMl th.it A HuppletntMital^^ (t^atlUiic prof^r^itn wan i|n 
more effective than i\w tr.ulltlonal readlriK (^ro((rani on Influ- 
•ncln4{ the reading readiness of hl^j;h risk flr»t-n» children. 
Due to th© hlKh .ittrltlon ruto, In both the'KxporlmtMital and 
Control Groups, It w«i.s deemed appropriate to analyze the d^tA 
furthttr. It was doter mined that the aan^ple ronialnlng wa« noi 
represLMitatlve uf tht» original sample. Tl^erefore the second 
hypotl)ealii could not be tested. 

In terms of the first hvpt)the>ilM, It became clear that adcil- 
tlon4l Infurmatlon on tlie Individual student's learning style 
wtt« neetted. Thl« Information lould be utlM/ed to modify the 
treatment materials or the method of achievement testlnK. The 
need for a larger, nontranslent sample was also cleaj*. The 
Influence, on reading achievement, of a supplenientary pro^ 
gram, Htlll remains iiuestlonable and should be Investigated 
furthpr ^ 



reading lyvols. Fvery |>ftgo of lei^lual nmtorluls which the stu- 
dent* aro expected to rend Independently was Unnlyzed. ' 

Rolen had to bo oslabllsKod for deciding the unlquo worda 
before the compiled word lists could bo analyzed to determine 
the level of vorabulary load and C()ntrol 



ttesults 

On the basis of analyst^ of the data collectcdi the following 
renuUii are presented: 

1) TJie vocabulary loiij'ahowod an lncreas4? which meant 
pul)ll<sbei ,s aroMncludlng nu)re woids at eacjh roadlhg 
lovol 

2) The vocahjilary control, as reflected In lh</ level of re|>e- 
tltlons of words at each level, has shoWu a decrease In 
com|)arlson to the averagr repetitions of words In basal 
materials put)lislicd during preceding time periods.^ 

This study does not present any conclusive evidence to Indi- 
cate tlial the back-to-the-baaic movement has had an effect on 
the vocabulary load or control present In basal readers In com- 
parison to reading mal<M lals published before 1975 



VOCAMUhAHY l.OAl) AND (X)N l ltOl, Oy VUiS V GltAPK 
BASAL HFADKHS PKHl.lSlIM) IN IHK I.ATK 1970'S 

Order No 7924482 

HEIT7. Carol,yn Ann, V\\A^ The University of Iowa, 1979. 
^7p|). ,«5upervlsdr. Professor Jack Magford 

hit rixluctl on 

The problem undertaken In this study was to delermino If 
the back-lo-the-lwslcs movenicnt has effected a cluinge on the 
level of vocabulary load and control In the first grade basal 
r«Mdbig material The vocabulary load and control Which does 
Mist hi the first grade reading materials of four Uisal series 
published during Ihe latter part of the 1970's was the focus of 
this study 

A careful seanh of the literature revealed that historically 
certain trends can be noted In the level of vocabulary load and 
control found In basal readers. The back-to-the-baslca move- 
ment gained momenUun in tlie mld-1970^s as the public began 
demanding more accountability In education for the teaching 
basic skills. During the period Immediately preceding theback- 
to-the-basics movement there was a trend towards richer vo- 
cabularies with le.ss control The vocabulary elenaMils which 
were exiiminml in ordtM to determine the effect of the move- 
ment upon the level of vocabulary load and control found In the 
first grade basal reader^; were as follows: 

I) Vocabulary load 
at each level. 

2^ Y££**^?^'J»*.i7 X9'^^''^ average number of repetitions 

of new words and known words at each level. 

^^^^ common words which appeared In three or 
four of the basal readlr^g series and the number of words 
which appeared only in one series. 



The total numb(»r of words presented 



A conrpiilerlzed and manual analysis of the vocabulary In th«' 
first gradt^ level materials of four basal series was conducted. 
For the computerized analysis the textual materials of. two of 
the fouf series was typed Into an ATS terminal at the University 
of Iowa. The toxt then, had to be converted into records com- 
patible with the Controlled HHUa Corporation CYBER 70 located 
at the University of Virginia. A programming system was de- 
veloped in Virginia to process the data an^J produce an output 
whifh provided an alphabetical word list for each atory and a' 
composite. alphabetical word list for all A theUrst grade basal 
readers: 

The manual analysis utilized the publishers* alphabetized 
word lists In tallVlng the frequency for each word at thfe various 



Re c o ri u n Ojui a 1 1 n s 

The level of vocabulary load and control In a basal reading 
series id the beginning reading levels Is a relevant factor which 
must be taken Into consideration when contemplating the pur- 
chase of a reading series for a particular school district. Pub- 
lishers should be more cognizant of tlio levels of vocabulary 
load and control which does exist In their materials and supply 
this i^nformatlon to prospective customers and present usj?rs 
of their b;\sal reading scries. " 



A COMPAIUTIVK 
TEACHING ORAL 



STUDY OF TRRKl-: APPRQXCHES TO 
IU^ADING ro'FlFni GKA'dJ^* STUDENTS 

Q^diM- No. 7924493 



KROFGER, Laura Joan, Ph.D. The Uulvei^ity of Iowa, 1979. 
285pp. Supervisor: Professor Jack nWord 

This study was an invostig-ation dl^ three approaches to teach- 
ing oral reading. It sought to deto>^nlno the characteristics 
.which were consequential for a duality oral reading presenta- 
tion and then, to deferniine theJu^st teaching approach for evok- 
ing oral readers to incorporal* those significant characteristics 
into their oral reading endeavors. 

An instrument for measuring a qua*llty oral reading presen- 
tation had to be desl^nied anid tested for reliability. Through 
the use of six evaluator.s/jud|jlng the videotaped present^ition 
of twelve sample oVal xOaders, the reliability was concluded to 
be adequately consistent for 'the purposes of this investigation. 

To determine the quality of their oral reading before any 
treatment was applied, a pretest was given to sixty-four fifth 
grade students. At the conclusion of the investigation, the pre- 
test score was used in conjunction with the posttest score to 
determine the Improvement made by the oral readers In earh 
group. 

The three approaches under investigation were direct teach- 
ing, interested listeners, and tn'odellng; but tlie addition of a 
control group extended the number of research ]?roups to four. 
These research grou[)s were formed and eqiiiited by controlling 
one factor at a time. 

The first factor to be controlled was Intelligence. The stu- 
dents were listed from high to low according to their Lorge- 
Thorndlke Intelligence Tests. Each of the first foufatudents 
was placed in counting order In a gioup and then the order was 
reversed; for example, the fifth student was placed in group 
four; the sixth, in group three: the aove^th, In group two; and 
the eighth, In group one. Some manipulation of students from 
group to group produced four groups that were equated accord- 
ing to Intelligence. The other factors were controlled similarly 
with great care being taken nOt to lose the control of factors 
that had already been established. 
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Th» •qmittul j{4t>upH weiti noM aHHl^jnrd to to.u hln^; ap- 
^ proAchi»N The WMh of atmU'iitM wno tunuMi faro down nrul 

• huffled. It was pi odrtiM nUnoil lha! thr fliHt ^iin\[) HuliMtcd 
^ would be tho dliiM t (omhlrig Kroup. aocoiurwrnilcl Iw tho lif- 
ter©* tt>c^^^MNt«lUM s K«^*>^»P. thlni would bv tho huulrUnn KToup. 
And thi) fouitti wouM tu* thrn'ontml ^i^nip 

After IhtT traihInK wa?j i>i)mplrtrd. a posticijt was jflvoir Th* 
ftmllitgA W4fie that all kmh/|).s improMMl st^nlflrajitly In tholr 
orul rVndtiii; abtlity. luit thiMc won? no at^'iuflrant diffon'nc«H 
thilt wouhi liidloiUV ortr appinarli was Jupn loi to tho othfis 
•'^JjM^'^rtidy indU at^'d that oial reading v an Inipn^vi d by any 
'■^ of ttevtii al appi oarhi^n. but i>f -thoniv to,s(oii. nom» was biMter than 



HHf KKKKcrs OK TKHC K PlMl AI . AND IMAe';K'VlAN COCT^ 
NITIVK THAININO i)N THK HKAHINi.; ACUIKVKMKNT 
OF GHAniMUJlMl.S ^ Oj.Um No, 70231)71 

CaNK,- .lanirs (M.^^rk. Kd 1) Unur^sltv uf the PavMf U'-^'l 979 - 

I^IirF*^*' -^^^'^^^ ^^-^^ ih si^nrd ti> Invi •^t^^;.C!^ Ihr offort 

Of piiFrlng cc»K'dllvf ti aUunj'. ilrvidopni fron» J>laj't't 's-tfu-ory, 
With ptM-rcptnal training un i l adbv. arhiovrnuMd. Also Inves - 
tigated was thr cffrc t of roj»ndlvr and poi rrptiial ti alniiif; by 
tl^emaolvea, as ^v>^ll as that of a control ^nnip on reading 
achloveimMit A srooiul pm iH).sr of this study w.is to Invratl- 
Hatc whotluM oi not piMn^ptna! tM i ou; wonhrbr i rdnroil by 
pairing ixMrrptnal anti co^idtivr tiainln|» as oppi)Sivl ti» per- 
ceptual, coKnitivf or i^)ntvol training ali>nv. 

Procrdurcs: Four fu ^;r.i.lrji. with thiMi Wl pupils, were 
usciTto roprostMit thr four ooFidltlonsYf tr.Urdnj^. ThVsr first 

ill 



grades wero part of a thror school oliinontai y dlstrlehAvltb 
1600 pupils. Earh first ^v.xdi^ was asslKiunl one of four triilnlng 
progruins. (1) ConiblniHl ooKnltlvo ami jxM reptiHil training, 
(2) Cognitive, (3) P(M rrptvi.il, (•!) Control. Tho cosnltlve train- 
ing consisted of a proj^i am ilrvrloped from Pia^^et's theory oC 
cognition. The-piM reptiial trainiuj; was a pri>i;rossive paper - 
p«ncll program, starting ^it the bct;ir)nlnt; with geometric draw- 
ings and flnlshin^; at thr end of the tralidn^ with wonis as basic 
■thnull. .Uhe four pro^;ranls were started at the beKlnidng of 
'the gchuol year, and ended in May. Tralnliu; for the three ex- 
perimental eoiuUtlnns took place on a dally baslH 

Pretesting and pt)sttestlnK w^is done nine months apart, with 
the Wide Ran^;e Achievement Test and the Slli\gerland Test of 
Learning Disability Fach hypothesis w.tv; restated in the nu.U 
form. Statistical analysis Included homogeneity of regression, 
analysis of covariancc and plamied eonti act coiupat-lson among 
treatment means There was also a post hoc analysis done to 
•ee if gender was a factor In dotcrmlidng differences among the 
group means 

Findings: (I) There was found to b<» a statistically signifi- 
cant difference !)etween the combined treatment group and the 
other three gr«»ups on the depVndeid v.u lables of reading 
achievement gradf* placement's am! fKMceptual error scores, 
In«|H^ctlon of the adjusted posttest means suggested that ^he 
combined tr.vlning was the most successful of the treatments, 
(2) There was a significant Interaction Indicated between treat- 
ment effect of cognitive training and gender on the dependent 
variable of reading achievements with females scoring higher 
than males. 

Conclusions: The conddnlng of a cognitive and Visual per- 
ceptual training program produced a training effect that sig- 
nificantly and pt)sitively affected the reading vocabulary scores 
and perceptual error rate of first grade children. The cog- 
nitive treatment was fou^l to have had a positive effect on read- 
ing scores, although not m the level of the combined program. 
Gander difference was found to have had a treatment present in 
that girls achieved better reading $cores than boys as a result 
of cognitive training. Gender had no effect for the other three 
groups. It would be suggejrted that girls need not b^ in the more 
tlme-cohsunilng cond)lned training program, but would benefit 
^s much from the cogidtlve program. 

Becom "clatj^on: The giilns made by the children in the 
eomblruicl training program ^ould suggest that a Plagct -based 
-•Q|""ltlve training program, combined with visual perception 



training should t)e Included In the first grade curriculum as a 
meiins of acquiring higher levels of reading and visual skills. 
This study should be replicated with teacher variability con- 
trolled by having onejeacher train the different groups of first 
grade pupils In the three treatments it would also be of in- ♦ 
terest to extend the study tf» minoi Ity studcnty and lower socio- 
economic groups 
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l.EMKE, Raren Murks, Kd l). University of Maine, 1979 
92pp. Adviser: Dr. Hobeit K Lowell 

This study followed a pretest/posttest design which sought 
to determine If two experimental cloze treatments would alg- 
nlflejudly effect the cloze. vcKMibulary, comprehension, and 
total test scores of subjects of three dlffereid levels of read*- 
Ing ability. Two dependent variables wore used as measuring* 
instruments, the CallfornU Headln^Jest (Form W) and a 
clore teift. ^ j 

Tho subjects were 115 skxth prade studeids from the Vil- 
lage Elementary School In Gorham. Maine. The puplls were 
assigned to a high, average, or low reading gVoup ba,sed uppn 
tholr total test .scores on the California IU> ad Ing Test (Form W) 
Students wltldn each ability g|oup were''randoinr>r^ig„ed to 
one Of three ex|HM huental treatments, clo/.e without Instruc- 
tion, clo/e with Instruction, and the control group, which re- 
C(^lvod the regular basal reading progrwnK Passages from 
basal readers and content area matei lals were u.sed as treat- 
ment exercises and each selection was graded In difficulty by 
the l.orge readability formula. A cloze pretest determined 
each pupil's beginning level and passage Into the higher level 
was set at three performances of 50 |>9i'cent. The clo/.e treat- 
ments were based upon three deletion patterns: noun-verb, 
adjective-adverb, and every tenth word. PuplTs received e'loze 
exercised three times a week for a totJil of eight weeks B;|c- 
perlmental Upuplls were shown their corrected exercises and 
were provided answer keys so that they could compare an- 
^swers. Experimental 2 pupils were Instructed for 15 minutes 
following each treatmei>4 session In the use of context and sen- 
tence structure clues. 

Two null hypotheses were tested by analyses of covarlance, 
and an F value of .05 or beyond wa» necessary In order to re-' 
Ject either one. Conclusions were as follows: 

1. . There were no significant differences among the means 
of the three treatment grouoif^th respect to the four criterion 
Variables. ^ 

2. . There ^vere significant differences among the means of 
the ability groups with respect to the cloze and vocabulary . 
variables. No significant mean differences existed with re* 
gards to comprehension and total test scores. 

AUDITORY DliSCRIMINATrON, BLEfNDING, AND PHONEME 
SEGMENTATIOfvJ ABILITY: EXP[,0!UNG BASIC SKILLS IN 
READING ACQUISITION ^ Ordt^r No. 792^0 

LEXIER, Kenneth Alan, Ed.D. Boston University School of Edu- 
cation, 1979, .H*4)p. Major Professor: Dr. Thomas G. Devlne 

This study was designed to Investigate one ABpeci of reading 
readiness-auditory prerequisites. Two auditory prerequlkftes 
(auditory discrimination and blending ability) which have been, 
traditionally, the staples of many prereadlng and readiness pro-, 
grams and tests were considered. Phoneme segmentation abil- 
ity, recently afforded high status in the literature, was the third 
auditory prerequisite considered. While It Is the auditory pre- 
requisites which are considered by some authorities to be the 
greater roadblock for children, particularly low SES student*, 
the i^esults crf^paat qtudlos are misleading and conflicting. Spe- 
cifically this study was Implemented to answer the fqll^lng: 



( I) To What oxh'Jil .mo .imllttu y -|>Im orptu.il .uul phonMonU 
' )iw»i't>iu>.^2i .il)tlitU*M illrtlliut hrliavmr-* * (2) lo v^h.il f\u»n( do 
autlttory lu'iirptuiU .md plumolo^u al .)u:iMMirHH i Mp.ibilH*** 
{IndtvtdiWlly uruj ciilltTtuoly) airi)unl fi)i ihv vaiKUIoii tn 
gni(1« rondlnj^ at hirvfuu-nl ' (3) |'i)uhAt rxtrni do .HuiHory- 
^Mjrt vptiml and pU<»nolu^h al awai ciiciiii c apablUllt H ( indi vWiiirtUy 
• nd Coll«ctlvfly) 111 rount (or tho unlquo vwi lalloM In fli Mt 

Ubtflliig. and driu\iaphU' rialdi»«'' (4) To what rxlOnl Is 
seijnitntJitlon ability banlo to iho i rlatioiKshlp .sou^d ,t)loiidliig 
ability h»H wt<h first ^rado i radinj? ai btr \ tMOt-id V 

Tht> MubjtMtij \wio -IM U»\i SI S fiiMi dn^it'nlM froMi an 

Imicr-clty srhool In a sioall M.is^at lujsrti.s rity. r;u-h wludtMit 
WHu liidlvldually adnilnislr i rd all o( tbo avuiltoi y ^nraMor«H 
Uudttory Hot), nioasiuo^ of \M:mal ix'M rptlon U'l:«n«l srl), and 

'nicasur** of lotloi -namo and loltcv soiuid k^owloti^»o (l.d)tMlnR 
»«t) Fight luonth.s lalvr-i^'irh Mobjort wjij adinliU.stcM oti Ih© 
reading »ubtrst of Iho CoMijU ohiMis i vo I osIh of WaM? SkllUi- 
L€v«l D Puilni; tins yoiltul tu-tuoiMi initial and final ttvsling, 
all of th€> sludontM (m t- iM)^;aK<*^i a hl^^hlv rolortlo. Iiuilvidiml^- 

* Izod program. 

J'he nja)iu J ostMi rh findings wore: 

1, AmlltiU ) dihiM Inilnallon abtMt> w ttn a oloarly dirtllnft 
l)«hiivlor uhilo blorjibn^ alullty and phorwMno :iO|inu*nlatU)n abil- 
ity had 3ir? roiMtnon varlaiuo. 

2, nionilinj; ability (0 fidlowi'd by HOj'.nuMiyt ion abllHy 
(0.44) wero sij;iufjiant /oro-onlor pioilWMorH of ulLd iecoR- 
nitlon «clno\ ointMit Auditor^ disr i untnallon ability (O.ll) was 
not relfttod to uord ' m*i>K»»n ion ai biovonirnt . Tho rtMationshlp 
betwoon phonomo soj'.nioniat U)n ajul word roroj'iiit ion was 8ob- 
slanllall) los.s tluin r(»porlod In i^lhoi ytvidios. As a sot, tho 
auditory bohaviors aciinndod fiw a si^^nifioaid proportion (31%) 
of thif vailanco in word-roooK'^^* bm abilUy . 

3, Tho auditory sot did not arrount fur a siKHifioantly dnlque 
(2%) propoitloii of tho variani'o in word roco^initlon ability. As 
a rosult. nono of tho auditory bohii vii)r.s ran bo .said (o have ^c- 
couiittfd for a significantly unlquo proportion of tho variance In 
word- 1 oroK"ttb>n ability. I'ho labolint; stM ai'Otnmlcd for more 
unique varlanro ('/'?•) than i^ny olbor sot under .study. 

4^ Tho oor relation botwooli bltviding ability arul word recog- 
nition' with phofionio so^lnontatton ability <parti.tllod out was 
still slgidf leant (^0.30) although loilurod: Anumt; (ho luidltory 
vurlables alono only bliMuiin^ ability arcomitod for a siKnlft- 
cantly iitllque propor tion ( 1 1' H of the \arlanco in word rocog"- 
nltlon ability Whilo the thoori/.od link botwoon tho Inability 
to make explicit tho [)honomlc structure of sporch and the in- 
ability to synthesize letter -sounds was not sul)fltantiatod com- 
pletely, many students' who failed the blondin^j test failed a dla- 
proportional luimlKM' of ilenis on the phonoine soj^monlaUon 
teat. This relationship i»e^ils further exploration. 

In ponoluslon, for this population, tho auditoi'y set did not 
aigntftcantly enhance the power of the predictor variables to 
predict word reco^nUiv!«< achlcvenHMd . What variance was 
caused by the auditory set apiKvirs to Ik* mo.st ntt r ibvitable to 
th« variance in blending ability. 



AN INSTHllC' llONAl. .SKQWKNC'K KOH VKAC IIINC; KKADING 
DKHIVKl) VnOM I HK ('.FNl- HA I IVK .MOI^Kl. OF I.KARNING 

Order No, 7926042 

. ^ Q 

KINDKN. Mil hole Ann, Kd.D. UnivjM:sily of C alifornia, Los ^ 
ArigeleB, I9.7i). lt)7pp. Chairman: Professor M, C. Witt rock 

^. Irx^he Koneratlvoirnodel i)f learning, reading with comf)rehen- 
alon occurs when tho reader actively constructs, or generates 
meaning from the text. Thl.s construction of meaning occurs 
through IdiiKsyncratic as.w-i^ciation.s forlned botwoon prior ex- 
periences, stored in long-term memory, and tho stimuhis In- 
fortnatlon. or textc: Comprehensioti may be enhanceil by instruc- 
tion which enables the reader to utilize his generative cognitive 
processes to associate the text with his preylous romend)er«d 
experiences. Verbal and or Imaginal elaborations performed 
oil or from the text appo.j,r to emphasiz.e appropriate past ex- 
periences and io enhaltice comprehension. A four -week long 
instructional sequence derived from the generative model. 



which prdoocdod fioin Inuiglnal elaborations to verbal olat)ora- 
tlon.4 was |)ioiiiMitod to a jianj()lo of 5H ton yoai old children for 
the purpose of gathering ovldonro logarding tho poH'dblllty of 
developing Inst rurtlonal princlpbvM antl Mtialoglos for the teach- 
ing of roadfiy^'. The data suppoi tod (p • 01) tho hypnthesls tUat, 
With tlmo hold con-dant, rhiUiion in.it ructoti to elaborate text 
show jfiealer conkpVohen:iii>n of that text than do chlldron not 
liiatructed to elaborate toxt To deloi minodf InHt r notions ^> 
elabonfle rt»sult in uo onhancod level of cOmprohenslA regard- ' 
leHs of the soiiuoiu c of tho elaboration;*, an altoi natlvT sec^tence 
wa.4 devehipod which proceeded from verUil aclivltloH to Imag- 
Inul acllvltio.W The means of the roatling comprohensljt^n post- 
tost scoiM's Iniiloaleil that t*ht» group recoiving Iho Imaglnal to 
verbal setjutMico prodorod the mo .-it loxt-rtUal^Hi elaborations 
ai)d indlVMitod a progro.-iyivu 'linpi i)vcmt»nt in compi ehenslon. 
Wo correlation could be iletorminod between Iht? degree of text- 
re hUedne:is of elaboratlon.s and r(\u1ing eomprohonslon l>eciKise 
of a hick of vai lance In the relalednoss vari.ible. All but two 
of tho 3711 <'laboratlons produced by tho subjects over th<» throe 
reading sos.sions and over tho four treatments were ]udge<i\ 
text related, rbl.s fuullng conflroiod the as.suoiption that in- 7 
strurtlons to elaborate, as compared with no In.st ructions to ( 
elaborate, result In tbt\ pioiiuctlon of loxt-iclated claborationB. 
Instructions lo elaborate the text IncroaNod the nunilHT of elab- 
orations which increased the lolonlion of factual information 
and the i (unprehension of the story. Hie dalii (vero interpreted 
to sup|K)rl the predictions derived from Wlttrock's model of 
generative learning as it applies to the teaching of reading ^lii 
an elenuMdiiry school setting. 



AN INVKSTIGATION OF HKADING STUATI':c;Y LKSSONS 
EMPLOYING MUSCUK ANALYSIS IN rSYCHOl.INGUlSTIC 
APPHOACIIKS rO Si:c ONl> GHADi: HKADING IN.STllUC- 
''"'^N ^ Order No 79261)65 

LOVK, Faimye L:pps, Ph i). Kansas State IJnivoislty, 1979. 
'145pp, 

The Prob h ni * 

The ess{Mico of this study was to dctcrmiiio tho effcvtlve- 
ness of usiog reaiUnf, strategy lessens an(i to iletermine If 
the.se lessons will strengthen those reading slrat(»gies neces- 
sary to Increase the reading proficiency of second graders. 

The Subjects ' 

From a midwest elementary school (located on a military 
base), twiMity-fiHir second grailers were selected to participate 
, In this study--nliietcon girls and five boys. 

The nabire of schools on military bases' suggests that there 
; Is a degree of high mobility. Hecauso of the high mol)llity of . 
tht^ military base, of tho twenty-four subjects participating 
In this study, one subjext In tho experimental group and five 
subjects In the cnntii)! group moved away. So a tidat of only 
^ eighteen :*vd)jects wore includetl in the entire stody. 

Proccdviro 

The subjects wore randomly assigi^ied to an experimental 
and control groups, with twelve .•Subjects in each group. Both 
'gVWs wore administered tho oral reacting selections talcen 
from ♦^T* L^.<:*jiiHng^M^^^^^ (HMl).-^ The results and 

analysis were done according'to The Shn^dlfled^ Misc ue Analy- 
5iiJ9JL?!^^^i^l»*^L^"^ Clinic (SNTaT, designed by' james Cun- ^ 
nlnghani (1976). birring the firsthand second sessions, each 
subject read one imfanilliar selection. After six weeks of 
Reading Strategy Lessons for the experimental group (treat- 
ment perlixl), a |\i\stteHt was administered io both groups. 
The selections ustHt tor this sessioti w^mc taken frorn AUy n 

(SheUhui Heading Series. 19T3l ^ 
A posti reading t;usk was given to each svd)ject In each s^s- / 
slon following the oral reading. t)\e task was to retell the 
story In hl.q/her own words. 
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U«t»it with till* ti iMlmont iMtnij* w.is tli tr i ininnl \)\ c^)\\\[^,\\ [t\^ 
prv- untt |m>m( SM \ p*- 1 riMit.4^',r ^ of the xprt iim'n(»i| ron 

* « 

of this !ftuJ>: * 

• I Th.it Mu- liMtiilin* i)f i^.iNitHi; sill lis fMM|)lt»yli\(^ tlu» fiHycluv 
linguistic a|»t»i «>.n h, tlu.Hiv'.li Ini-u^i ow ,\\\ lu ri ulu-lnan^; r(>sraicli 
trt»i^d. TIKI*!*' Mili^luj-il dlflf I riti o when cxpiM Imi^ut.i! ,intl control 

gl (JUp.S W(M C roillp.liCil J^ 

2 -That thi» li'.itntn^i of i ivuUtij; skill:* /*jU|»lo> hij; tlu* psy 
chollii|»u(stii- apt»roarh Ispiactlrjl. kkWU siv oiul ^:u»Io h».un^ 
#r«--«ni1 nuiy In* mjoj c ,ip|>i ^pt (oi ukhuv Iimi ium.s con- 
Hide ilng t!u*li laiHMi.u'.o aciiiiistUoii |).\>t<MM:; 

3. Thai.tbji^ cjjjplo) ilj<^ht of the ps\( !u>hut',»j|slU apjnoacli 
with r«ailln|{ Icsson^at the srCiMul ^^laih* level, while showing 
no Hlgnlflcant scoio ^»aln, actu.iljy f>l»««u.sl some ^',aln ' 

HecointntMiihitlon s 

OantHl on the fhulin^*^ uf this s(nvl\ . It Ls i ci-oninuMnl(Ml- 

1. ^Thal the ps> ehonn^;uistl» .ippi^^u h eMipli))im; reading 
stiatogy le.sson * \ic etnphn<Nl wllh leaiuetM wlu> aie not ran- 
donUv' assij'nrd hut wh»^ aie Menlifo ii as j>Iou leadeis 

2. Tluit the ]»s\ < liulloj'vtl st le ap]Mi»acl» l»c einplo\i'(i In ciun- 
blnatlons of ljni:oa{;i* ?li'\ i-l. »pinrnt piiv^-iains anH M\nllng pro- 
gram ^ ' ^ 



Aunrrouy pkkckptual piicx:kssks and thkiu hlil.a- 

TIONSHIP TO WOIU) HKCOCiNITION Order No. 79I997B 

McCOSKKK, Andrew Ha rtholoiiiow, Kd.D. Lehigh Unlvernlty, 
1979. IBrtpp, . 

Th© rid.itlonshlp bclwtH*n auditory piM Cirptlmi and word rec- 
ognition In rradlng, tias iH'cn a niattor of liobato for iiuu^y ye^rN 
by roueiircliers in the field of n\uliiig. Tills study iiltenipled to 
resolve aunio aspects of tho debate. 

Following Wepniairs assertion (1973) lliul auditory percep- 
tion WMfl not unitary, tuit composed of ut least throe IdcntlfUble- 
subskitlii: dlscrliutnat i(^n, nieitiory and sequence, Uie subjects 
o^ the study were tested In two of three of those subskilld. tn^ 
dlvldually and In condnnatloh. The tests used to gather the cUta 
were the Wepinan Auditory Disc rlnilnal ion Test (1973), the 
Wepiniui-Morciu'y Auditory Memory Span Tost, and An author- 
conntructmi word list develop(»d from tl»o books of the sbrlea 
with which llie subjects wtMe being Instructed. . 

The population of the study was 135 boys and girls In first 
gr^de h\ ihe Cherry HJU (New Jersey) Scliool District, a high 
socio -ecq|ioudc .suburban coiinnunlty^ ' 

The statistical analyses, analysis .of variance and nuiltiple 
correlatbms, rev(»aled no slgnlfic*ant difference In reading suc- 
cess for auditory dlscrlniiiiatlt)i). No analysis of itudltory mem- 
ory could Ih; accoinpllshfKl since the population .scored average 
or above. However, when tliese wkM e combined, a slgniflq^ant 
correlation with success In word retU)gnltl()n was discovered. 



DKVEL0PMF;NT OF a SUPPLLMKNTAHY NKWSPAPER- 
ipASED PRIMARY HKADING PIUX^.HAM OrdiM- No. 7915494 

MARSEE, Joy Atchley, Ed.D. University oK;eorgla, 1979. 
353pp. Suj>orvlsor Dr. Ira E. Aaron ' ' 

The purpose of this study was to develop, evaluate, iuid re - 
vise a set of supplemetitary residing materials usiiig the news- 
paper tt> teach, >i eview, or reinforce beginning readli^g sklUs. 
The newspaper was chosen as the teachi)ig medium! because It 
Is eanlly accessible, lnex|>ensive, Interesting to pupils of all 
ages, and can be userf to teach a multlpllcUy of reading skills.- 
The materials were designed to correlate with the sklll« taught 
In baval reding series. 
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The sjMMMflc goal of the project was'to provwie i^lassroom 
teacherH with supplementary materials thaj were organl/.tnl in 
a hierarchical oiVier slnillar to the sequential .skills ordering 
of basat series and de.signt^l tp eompleint.nt as well as Hupi)le- 
ment wiy Kkill Ius(hI progi aih being us*ul (oi si rm lf lonal pur- 

Skills to be taught wore Identified from several Hou^oen, 
such as scope and >iOf|uence charts of m»vcral widely used hasal 
reiKiIng series, word recOgnltU)ii and coniprehf»nslon skills list- 
ings, curriculum guldrs. and c rit erlon - rcf erencfnl reading tests. 

Information needed hy elussronm teachers who would l>e 
using the materials was coni^lderiHl carefully \Iiil|en choosing 
fi>rmut» Each lesson plan included the followingSnformatlon 
skill, reading level. pur|X)se. mat^t»riabs needed, time, teaching 
procedures, and loUow-up af*tlvltii*s. 

l,erf>ion plans were wrItnMi for four skill areas vocabv- 
Inry, wi^rd rccognltlon».eoin^>rehfMKslon. and study skills. They 
were written at four levels of reading difficulty readliiosB. 
preprliner. primer, and In st reaiiiM , ^Sample newspafwr Items 
were Incbuli^d with each lesson, A rating scale was developetl 
for evaluators use as thi^y read and i»vaiuated eight Identified 
leKson plan cv)m|V)nents on i\ five point rating .scale. A tryout 
evaluivtlon stu^et was also di^vehiped lor clas.sroom teachers to 
use after teaching assigned lossons. Classroom tea(»hers.,locaU 
scriooT-f;4)adlng speela lists, systcmwide reaillng < onsulliuit*8, and 
university prolessors wtM'e asked to evaluate the materials. 
All evaluators were given approximately three weeks to read 
a'lld evaluate the materials. Classroom teachers were also as- 
slgne^l certain. lessons to try out with pupils, na.y^d on the in- 
formation gaimMrirom the rating sheets and tryoi(l evaluation 
wheels, the mKlerlals were revisinl, .\ ^ 

Forty-four professional educators participatwi In evaluating 
the newspaptM lesson plans. Hatlngs were made on a five point 
scale with a range Irom poor to e.xcvllent. The data wore ana- 
ly/.ed to ol)taln mean scores lor each of elglit identified compo- 
nents of the lesson |>lan jurI an overall mean score for the total 
lesson plan. These data Indicated that the evaluators generally 
considered the lesstui pl.wis U) r.inj»e I mm j'.ouil to excellent with 
the mean seoies ranj^ing horn 3,i)r) to 4,07. Ihe ratings on the 
tryout evaUiatnin sheet also indie.it(»d that the intA ('.st aiid pflr^ 
ticlpatlon ol pupllf. rangi»il from good in exe(MI(*nt,j 

The revi>iSon of materials was based on r/Hu^ln format Ion 
collected iluring the evalnatlon prcjcess. uitervlews with classx 
room teachers using the materials, informal discussion with 
pupils, and obsiM vations of the writer. The final revised mate- 
rials are Included in the document. 



THE EFFECTS OF TI^MNING WIIH THE CLOZE PROCE- 
DURE UPON SEVERAL FACTOIDS RKIJVflNCi TO READING 
COMPREHENSION Order No, 7922318 

MILAM, Adam Clayton, Ph.D. Tlie Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, 1979. 161pp. Adviser: Paul Weener 

The purpose of the present study was to determine whether 
training with the Cloze Procedure would be an effective means 
of Improving reading comprehSlfelon amojig a group of students 
In the third grade, all reading below grade level. It was antici- 
pated that such ln\lnln^ would. have a significant Influence upon 
the readei;*8 attention to contextual cues, and4hls would be re- 
fle*cted In a number of ways. 

On the one hand. It was predicted that this Increased atten- 
tion to contextual cues as A result Of Cloze training would have 
a significant influence upon reading comprehension,^ as mea- • 
^ured by subjects' scores on a standardized test xyl reading 
comprehension. Socoudly, It was predicted that trailing with 
the Cloze Procedure Would encourage the reader to attend! to 
larger units of contextual Information. Tlils ettiicl would be re- 
flected by a significant .IncreaseMn tl\e size of the ey"e-volce 
span ot students receiving such training. 

The requirement that subjects who received qiozo training 
also provide a number of different words to ccynplete each Close 
deletion was ftX|)ccted to Increase the readfr*!^ aw^eness of the 
variety o/ Contextual situations in which word^^n be uMd. 
This effect was expected to cause the readei'W^lft towarda a 



(r«At*r iiunilHtr oi puradlKniittic r«H^>nHiiH on a word a>iHociA- 
^ tlon {%ik. Finally, (he preiiti tiu! uu r«Ufn» m lhoti8rt of conUx- 
tuai cuo^ by roailers ah u rt».sult tnUnmg wtth tho Clote Pro- 
c«dur« j'wHi* al*io «xp«<:to<i to sIk"*' *y improJn eh»lr 
iwrfonimiu o on u Clo/<f dusk 

On© ©xponnirnliil ^ruup ;uui two i't)n(iol groups wero ua«d in 
Chli itydy. Ppior U) the Htiirt of Clo/.e n iuiung, ull Huhjects 
w#re fcclmlniHtvrvil pretoats doijigned tK) nuMisure i\wiY peffoK 
% jhnnce on u Olo/.e tiink, u word ^iwrtociii\)n trt»k, un eye volc« 
./ Apan (ask und a atuHduriH/ed toiit \)f rojullng comprehension. 
PollowiiiiE the completion of truunng for .sid>jiu'ta In the Cloit 
lilxp©rlm«ntul (^roiip^ all «ubjeots Vbro thef ftdmlnlHfered poat ^ 
t«Ata Tfhltln^j to eiirh of the alK)V4f variaj^l/tTT A co^ipariaon of 
' the pretvat versus posttesi reslI^3 iwtwVen ip'oups indlpated* 
'I ihj^i no ainnifivant differtMires oxisttnl lH'twrt»n subjects on either' 
of (htH« four Vanal)les.* 

In accounting for thcae reauU.s, i\ nunilwr of reasons wer» 
d(acuaa#c^ It w;js aun^eated, ior oxanipN-, that the use of oral 
Cloi;e (rainin(( kn the present study may not' have heen th« bast 
m«ahtt of farllttating (he reader's attijntU)n to contextual cu#a 
and, correH|x>ndlnKly, reading romprehenslon. The i^^sence of 
related instnii tion on the use of contextual cuea to supplement 
the pyactice of ftllmg m CIo/« deletions, may have Accounted 
for (h« rv-sultH on the ^eye - voice span taaik It w^is also sug- 
geated that a lack of .iigi\ific;int change from synta^^malic to 
paradlgni^itic resiH)n.ses by subjects In the Clo/.u Experimental 
Group on t^e word a.ssoriation ta.sk may indicate that the rate 
In which this changt* occurs is prunaniy aji environmental func- 
tion. Oti the other hand, the ah.sence of significant results by 
the experimental group on tlie CMo/.o tasks may Imply that there 
are certain prerequisite skills neeileil by the re^ulrr l)ofore 
Cloie training can b<» effective. ''^ 



EFFECTS OK THAININCi WITH SPKCIFIC TY PKS OF COM- 
PREHENSION QUFSTIONS ON HKAI)fNC; COMPHFllKNSlON 
ABILITIES OF INTKHMKOIATK ORADK STIJDENI^ 

Order No. 7022324 

ORLANDO, Lynn SmlUi, n.Kd. The JlNMinHylvanla State Unlver- 
8tty, 1979. l3Jpp. Advl.ser: Kmory P. BlUvsmer p 

Purpoae ^ * 

Tbe piirjHi.so was to determine the effects of training with 
apecTftc iy\)osi of cumpr«?hen.slon qucsUon.s on the reading abili- 
ties of fourth and fifth gr.ide students 

i 

Procedure s 

Approximately 100 fourth .ind fifth grade students In one 
elerRentary scbool were divided Into Good and Poor readers on 
4 the basis of sc^jrlnj; among the ap|>or and lower 40 percent, 
respectively. oT their classes on the Gates-MacOlnltle Reading 
Yests. The California Achievement Test was also iulmlnljftered 
aa a pretest. 

Students within eacli class were asslgiled alternately to one 
•of three typt*s of treatment: Inference, Main Idea, or Literal 
coinpr^honslon question tr-;ilnlng: They were tlien given seven 
auccfsalve dally training sessions In each of which each stu- 
dent read* the same given selection (of a fourth grade difficulty 
level) silently and then conipleted a four-Item nuiltl4,)Le -choice 
teat over the selection, with the four questions for n given stu- 
dent all being one of the three types corresponding to his aii- 
alf ned treatment. 

To determine differences among Good and Poor readers and 
relative effects of types of comprehension question training, 
Criterion Story Tests were administered on three cbnsec^utlve 
days. Each test consisted of a selection slm4lar to the training 
session selections, followed by five of eaoli of the three types 
of comprehension questions. Al! students answered all flfteeh 
questions. Gates -M.icGlnltle and California Achievement Tests 
'were administered as jwsttests alsJo. 
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Analysis \ 

There were no significant differences in the Gates ^Mac- 
Glnltle protest -imsttest scores. The California Achievement' * 
rest did show significant differences with the level i>f reaiSer 
(GocKl and Puor) and wltl/dlffewnt types of training (Inference 
^ MHln Idea, and I.itiM al). )^u\A test paralleled the tliree types of 
tralnkig, and included lten{s on lnfcrenc^, Main Idea and Literal 
.qnestlons.. . I • * 

Throughout the training |)ba.se and tl)e Criterion Story Tests 
phase, the Giunl readers did significantly better than the Poor 
readers JSubJccts shuwml the same effects in relationship to 
tre^tmefjt, with (iood and Poor Headers performing the 9ame 
way with all three types of training. . , 



THE EFFECTS Ot' LEAKNING MODALITY GUOUPIMG AND 
INSTKUCTION ON TOTAL RKADING ACHIE VKI^ L;NT AND 
WORD FV*-<^^'NlTION FOR FIHST VMADK STUDKNI'S 

Order No. 7920055 

?)UZTS, Danny Terrell, Ph.D, University of South Carolina 
1979. 85pp. ' ' — ' 

Nlnety-slx first grade students In two public schools were 
studied tl) determine whether classrcH)m grouping based on iHJr- 
ccptual strengths and providing Instruction to capitali/e on spe- 
cific strengths f<)sterod Inc rOasod .reading achievement when 
compared to traditional grouping -^d a basal reader instruc- 
tional app"roach, 

rteadlng achievement was determined t)y the Jjubtosis of 
Total Reading Achievement and Word Recognition I as mea- 
sured by the C^^ml^)I^ehen (CTBS). 
Two groups of first grade students who had bccn^dentiaed /is 
. visual or auditory learners :ind grouped accordingly using; the 
Pre school ^'^"6\'J^j;e gcaje (PLS) were studied. Two groups of 
first grade students who were not lnstructe<i or groupeci accord- 
ing to modality preferences served as the coittrol group. 

The subjects of the study* were selected ustfig the Preschool 
Languajce Scale (PL^). Subtests III lUid.V of the PLS were 
used to classify s'tudents according to modalHy prelerences 
using a weighted point system for classlllcatlon as to auditory 
or visual learners. The experimental group consisted of twenty- 
three subjects Identified as auditory learners and twenty-two 
subjects Identified as visual learners. The control group con- 
sisted of twenty-eight subjects Identified as auditory learners 
and twenty "three subjects Identified as visual learners. 

All subjects were administered the Lce-Clark Reading 
Readiness T ost (LCRRT) to determine if there were ajiy ini- 
tial differences, between the ^»xperimentarand control groups. 
The scores for/ the LCRRT wwe used as the covarlate to con- 
trol statistically for ajiy initial differences in the group com- 
parisons on the dependent variable and to iitorease the preci- 
sion of the comparisons. Using a t-test,' it was found thkt thd 
mean raw score was greater ixjr the auliitory control group, than 
for the auditory experftnental group, although it w;is not slgnifi-^ 
cant. TM mean raw score for the visual experimental group 
was significantly greater than that of the visual control group. 

Two teachers were designated as.tho experimental teachers 
and two teachers were designated as the control teachers. All 
classes received one hundred minutes of reading instruction 
per day. Treatment continued for nine months. The subjects 
were then administered the CTBS to determine Whether group- 
ing and instruction fostered increased readhig performimce. • 
Using analysis of covariance, it was fouhd that significant 
differences at the .01 leVel in total reading achievement and 
word recognition, .when ivdjusted for reading readiness, favored 
the subjects that had received treatment which consisted of 
grout)ing and instructional procedures based on the auditory ' 
modality.' Results alsoMndicated that subjects who had been 
identified as auditory learners and instructed on this basis ptr- 
formed significantly higher in total ijeading achievement when 
compared to subjects identified as visual learners who were 
grotH^HNl and Instructed' by the visual method. Therefore, ths 
Identlffqatlon, grouping, and Instruction of subjects who 9xhib' 
ited nn auditory preference appeared to enhance rei&dlng psr- 
formance. The results of the study* addltionally'lndlcatsd that V 



grouping aiui MiNtriicUni^ .sUuloiitH UiontlfUHi as vtsuul loarn^rs 
X d}d not HlgiUflr.uitly oiihaiu'o roailln^ |)u rf oi nuuico. A<kilt&oniil 

(liuitnuai a\so huitrattui that no illf ftu iinrtrM wvio finnui with Ntu- 
, dttntii who h.ui ))oon ultnitUtOil as mulitDry ov vtsuiil UKiiiitfrn but 

w«ro woi ^ii)u|HHl 1)1 Instritctad i>n tills luiUs. • 

In vtow^uf (ht^ I'ttsillts (\uinil hi this stiulv, it wi)iitii ll|)|)«tai' 

iMnvUclai to K^«^vip .uid In^ituK t :itiictcnth who tuvo txion idenli^ 

UJtt i\H uuilltiiry loarnoi'M. liowovor, t>>^-^('d uii tho (M tturia ami 

prtH'iHUiroti visoit In Ihi.s Mtmiy, ttioro '.ippiM pm l*) tm no roUtf*wi- 
* Mhlp bolwiuyi j«v»Mi|)U)V .uul insti iirtin^ stmimits wtu) liavo l)««ii 

tdunttftod .IM visii.il It'.ii iuM M .iiul l oading p<M tni ni.mrtv 



AN INVKJ^TlC/VnON IN lO THK KKKKCT l)F PUKSTATED 
PUIUKXSES ON YhK SIl.l-rlT KKAniNc; COMPIIKMKI^ION 
or GOOO'ANI) KK)H HKAHKHS USING AN INFORMAL 

OmIci- Ni). 7918795 



READING INVKNTOHY 



RKKD, ShIrlry Anne. Kil P h.ill St.it«» UiUviTsltv. H)79 TlSpp. 

The pijr(H>«r of (his study was tn Uivr.stiK-itr thr rffrot of 
pr«(itated |nir|K)srH v\\ the s!l«Mit i *\iiluiK ci>iiiprrh(Mish)n of h*mk1 
aiid pi>or leailrrs U8ln^^^ln liifDi iual rpiuUiij; Inventory. This 
•tudy was coiulurttMl vislriK 3H third ^;lM^I(M•H and 3M foin th ^rad- < 
•j-i from a rural school In (Mst riMitral Indiana; ThoHP Hub- 
ject» were drsljinatod as K*>od or poov rraihM's by p(M formanct> 
on the Mgtr i>pv>lltan ArhlrvrnuMit Vvnt, I^«''idWij^ subtest. Kach 
•ubj©ct 8c«)red an intrlllgerice quoMent of or alx)v%on the 
Pcabody P icture Vocjbujary Test. Ton ^^ood readers und nine 
poor readers fri)ni the third ai\d ftx/rth Ki -ules, res|>rctlvely , 
were randomly assigned the pur^H)se treatment; and ten Rood 
readers and nine ikhu* readers from each prade, respectively, 
were randomly assl^^netl the n()iipur|H)se treatment 

The purjKKse treatment consisted of Riving the, oral pre- 
fltated Qprf)ose lalx'led "examiners Introduction" In the Ana- 
lyt l^r^RoAd lng l"v<*'>tiji;)f^- The nonpiirpose treatment consb^ted 
no preatated pur|K)se prior to the silent reading of the pas- 

Each Hubjoct was administered the Analytic al Reading In- 
ventory . Procetlures for administration recommended In tlie. . 
Analytical R eading t'ltvtMitjL^ry were followed. A silent reading 
comprehension score was obtained by adding the total number 
of questions correct between and including the inde|)rndent and 
fruflfration readliif* levels. 

Four null I\y|K)the8eS were tested using a fully crossed 
2x2x^ design with all factors fixed. The Bonforroni t-test 95 
percent confidence Interval procedure was applied In^aiulyzing 
the flllept reading comprehension scores. No significant dif- 
ferences were found on any of the four hypotheses. 

The major conclusion drawn from the results of the ..analysis 
was that prestatod purpi^ses do not appeiir to aid or hinder the 
silent readln^c comprehension of good or |K)or third and fourth 
grade readers. The results of this study would appe;^r to Indl- - 
cate that the use of prestated purpi^sos on an Informal reading 
Inventory are of little consenucMice to the total silent reading 
comprehensh>n score. Thercfor^\ ci>nsiderallon needs to be 
l?lven as to whether or n(>t to use prest.Ued pur|)oses when ad- - 
ministering an Informal reading \^nventorv In a diagnostic tost- 
Ing situation. This consideration may be i^o more than to leave 
the use of prest.ited pur^xuses to the dlscretlort oT tlie oxafiilner. 



A DESCHIPTIVK .STUDY DK CI.AS.SHOOM TKACHKHS* PER- 
SPFCTrVFS OK STlfDKNTS I 'X PKfiIFN< ING DIFFIGUiyiES ' 
fN I^ADING . ; Order No. 7*^2 M 86 " 

REISER, Ann I.ea. Ph.D. Michlg;in State Unlverlfity Il)7<^ 
258pp, ^ ' , '^o 

CMIdr^ji go to school to be edurjU<*d by teachers. Classroom 
teachers do not alwiiys agree on thr content fgr learning, but 
they know that reading is perhaps the most fundamontal skill 
In learning and working. Every teacher hopes that his/her stu- 
dents win read, but In eacv(i classroom there are students ex"* 
ocrlenclng difficulties witirihis Imiwrtant fundamental skill. 

ERIC ^0 



ItMs study was designeil to drsci lU^ and^'xploi e cbKs:ni)om \ 
ttiachors* peryprctives of students experiencing such illffleultlis 
|n reading. * y 

^ Mow do classrooni leaiheis interpret their roles, make de-\ 
c^sltwifl. luul JH't upon these ih-ci.^dons '> l ljis Mudy was ^:ulded \ 
r)V Ihe ft)llowlng expbu aloi VM)Uf.st ions (I) What clrmcnlB con- • 
Btltute these clAssi oi»ni (eai hei s; pei spe.ctives i)f stuilentji «x- 
ptMlejy-lng ^llffhulU»^s in reading? (2) What arc the assumptions 
Ihese tjmcbers riiake about tlje .studenla that support their per- 
spective? (3) Which variables Influenre the lracher?i' perH|)ec- 
tlvea of their iples In diagnosing anil l«'arhing stuilcnis experl- 
imclng difficulties in reading? (4) Mow do these teachers 
flVnthesIze the .'ikills (jf diagnostic levelling into their perai>ee- 
tlvo? 

In ordei to ilesc^ Ibe teat liei .s' p(M\spcct i ves, in-ilcpth inter- 
views explored what twenty t(inchers thought about various is- 
sues concerning the piiiblem ;cad(M . Added descriptive support 
was>al80 gamed through i)bservatton of participants as ten <)f 
these classri)i>ni teachers worked with students exptM ienchig 
difficulties in reading while attending a Graduate Reading Dlag- 
jiostlc Institute. This ethnographic technique cnahhMl Ihe re- 
searcher to describe luui explore classroiim teachers' perspec- 
tives of students exY)eriencing difficulties ih reading. 

In relation to exploratory (|iuvst iiMi one, ^ciR^hers' perspec- 
' lives were: (1) kiii)wledge of diagnostic teaching as it relates 
to the students' needs and ablliticii. (2) content developed aroimd 
•available materials. (3) allocating time to interact with prob- 
lem readers eff Iciviitly , (4) planning the reading period for ef- 
fective teaclitng. and (5) displaying a per.sonallzed attitude in 
relating to the problem reader. 

Within Ihe instructional approaches and classroom organiza- 
tional patterns, the dominant perspective among these profes- 
-slonals was to concentrate on the class as'a group. This iHm- 
^V^pectlve the principles underlying a diagnostic approach 
dlfflcult'for those.teachers who search for answers to teach 
the student experiencing difficulties in r(Mdirt|j. 

These teachers did not see the skills of diagnostic teaching 
as |>art of their |)erspeclive. They did not see their role as 
having the fffedom ta develi)|)^i reading program that would 
Insure niaximuHi gri)wth for all .sMudents in their classrooi>r>. 
For these teachers Ihe skills i)f diagnostic teaching reside in 
the hands i)f a trained readinj^ specialist. These teachers se- 
lected :uid*1)erfi)rnied a role that reflected the instructional 
situation they servod, which may or may not be necessarily ap- 
propriate for students experiencing diffit'ultles In reading. 

The.se teachers werf frustrated by a lack of knowledge and 
ability to analytically appri)ach the'problem reader. Their di- 
agnostic pf rspectlve was sporadic and not a continuous class- 
room activity. I he beliefs of these teachers provide 'evidence 
for recognizing their perspective as one of placing 'c(mfldence 
In school -mandated reading programs to .at compllsh their 
goals of helping problem readers achieve competence and sat-. 
Isfaction in reading with very limited or no diagnostic prescrip- 
tive tearhlng. By gelling Inside these teachers' world one can 
begin to understand how they make decisions about students 
ex|>erlenclng difficulties In reading. 

/ 



THE EFFKC^T OF DISTHACTIONS IN LIVING, LKAUNING 
^ AND TE.ST -TAKING ENVIHONMKNTS ON KKAOING COmI 
J^tEHENSION PKHFOUMANCK OF TMlun. GRADE STUDENTS 

^ Order No. 7926576 

RIO, Raul Arluro, Ph.H, Kansas State University, 1970. 74pp.'" 

It Is common to hear adults say they cannot work because 
there are too many dlstracllons around them. At Uie same time, 
It is not uncoiniiion to hear elementary school age children In- 
dicate they find it hard or cannot wt^rk because U Is too quiet, 
while otIuM s say thoy find It hard or qamjot \v{)rk because It is 
too.nolsy. The purp<xse of this Investigation was to explore the., 
effects of c^istractlons upon the test scores obtained by elemen- 
tary school children. The specific; probbMu Investigated was 
whMher elementary scht)0l chlUlrcn who live* in an environment 
with low and high levels of distractions differentially perform 
on a test when they are exposed to a learning situation and^a ' 

, testing situation In which the presence or absence of distractions 

« Js experimentally manipulated. 



inontAl desiL'M In whirh th'r .stimuli fui oMriMnK Hm- dr.'iinMl be 

fronJlhf luw.i Trsr of H.isl, Skills. Thrfi.* IttMUM fnllowoH 

nUilAtlon /Vlu- ilrprn.lrnf \ .u t s(,i<||r»i xv.i;, th»- stiiilt nl s" Irst 

«4'oi4», whilt* (hf hi.lr-prjulftil v.niihlrs wvi v: (!) hlRh .uut low 
l«Vt>lH of (Wish irtUuis In ihr liviHj: rnv i mnmiMit .)f Iho .slm!tM\l.s. 
(2) prosri|,r or .it>:»fn.r o( i! 1 -.1 r n." I wUWr thr jUinltMils 

wor«» ro.uynv. Ih,* n-tsr^.i^-.t-s. .uul (3) pi rsmor oi abs.Mw t* t)f 



ItiMUS. 



writ- J r',jH)n<llM^» to {\u* tost 



Of i\\cj 'l\ I S.s who p.u li. lp.it.'.!- In IMm In^^l lr..it li^n^ 70 8h 
w«M o fimiM low In (llNtj .ii'm>lljlv .nul 80 Ss vwm r fouitir^|j{h~ln 
dlstnu-y^lUty A ihx rr way an.ily.sl.s of v.u i.nu v <if dbV lost 
!icuit»« o| low an(^,h^K'h liist i .irt lt)ilitv S.s b^^ {\w privsrLv' or ah 
•\;nco of Ml.sll ar^lon:, liv Ih.' li ii nij^,; aiul oi ihv Irsl lnl; rx |)<»r I - 
ni«M>t.il t^tMtnn'hl riMuiilioMs huiU at.M! {)\r\ r wnr no X(nlflc.uit 
(ilffrrtMujtv. It was roM. lail.'vl^th.it j^lvrn the tJLsl i .n. t I Jnj. that 
wnr iiit roJi:iT(| In Ihr f\pr i i ni«Mil al li.-alm.Mit i-t)Mtllt iLis. and 
.*» of illsti ,o t.l!>lMtv M'poitt J by Sn. illsli actlMnl 'dt) nt»f 
oirs of thud ^la^h- .stjuihMil.s. 



the lrv( 
dUfiM riAl illy aflVcl. iho li-.t 
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I'niviMsily (»f San Kr,incls|o, 1979. 
147p|). (MiairpiMsoii ! aincni'o A. Hishop ' 

i 

Sovcral of the prot^lems f^irin^ th«^ .scIuhiKs li.Klay their a( - 
templ.s U) tcarh thr hasirs, mdlvidiMllzio and lovvtM the student/ 
adult ratio arr dtM-Unhip tMirollnuMil (and thus, derUnlnp fi- 
nances), the esralatlnK costs of hirinK' aidos and the high per- 
centage of working pamits, all of which limit the niijnl)cr of 
adults available to vt>lWtecr., ^ 

Tutorial programs at tlu^ rkMncnla ry ^chgol level appear to 
have great |>otential for supplenuMiting and iniproving instrur- 
tloii ajid for preventing achievement gaps from occurring In the 
first place. Upper eleme!\tavy students not only are already at 
the same school, but the^ ate there .ill day, every day, ttuis in- 
fluvlng coiisisteney ami continuity. In addition, they ci>st noth- 
ing. Tutoring is one way of improving instructU^i without addi- 
tlonal-coctit. / ^ 

Thiji study attempted to determine%lu» (Effectiveness of using N 
upper-gra^e^Memelitary stuiients as tutVft for iXvut grade chil- 
dre(i in axx efft)rt to prevent aji a(;,hlevenn\l gap from ^occurring. 
More specifically, this^^s aji exp<M imontat^tvscriptlve study 
'de9tgiied for purpose of cxaniining data in^ effort to doter>' 
nilne If it was possible to t^rain sixth grade stud^utsXo tuto|L ^ 
first grade students in phonetic readln^^ skills oveK^i period of 
fifteen Individual twenty minute se'ssionn and significaTtUy lii- 
crease the scores of the learners on a Criterion-referenci 
teat. 

The subjoefs of this study were sLxty-tv^^o firj^t graders from 
twt) achools in South San Frtuicisc6» Callfoifnia who were ran- 
domly seleeted and then randomly assigi)ed to either the experi- 
mental or the control group ;uid sLxth gridejjs from the same 
two schools who were tralnetl in the use pf the tutoring program. 
The tutoring, eonsisted of a highly strvctprocj program called 
SCORE (Silccess Controlleci Optimal Roacj'lng Fxperience). 
Each first grader received fifteen sessions of individual tutor- 
ing for twenty minutes daily for a period of three weeks. 

The review of the literature provided .support for the imder- 
lying ratioi^ale of the study. The literature was org:uilzed 
under the following headings: (1) historical perspectives; 
(1^) cross -age tutoring: and (3) learning theory In reading In- 
struction and thp use of operand techniques In tutoring. 

The experimental design of this study Involved pretesting 
and posttesting of both the experimental and the control group. 

The spei^'iflc null hypothesis tested stated that there would 
be no statistically significant differences between the perfor- 
inance of the learners who were tutored and the performance 
pf the l«i|rners who were not tutored in terms of mastery^W 
apectflc objectives as measured by the S<20Rt; eriterlon-ref- 
•rfncad test. 
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The test of significance was a tliroe -factor analysis of vari- 
ance, where a thini factor, level of achievement , was Introdnced 
to control for residual variance and thus increase the precision 
of the statistical tests. Level of significance (alpha) was set 
at <.05 for the rejecting the null hypt)thesl.s. 

The nuKst crurlul question in the 8tudy was whether or not 
the pupils^who weri^ tutored would profit from the tutoring ex- * 
perlence. Hesults showed that the experimental students had a 
signlflotntly greater mean gain (31.7) than the control students 
(11.4). The mean gains of the experimental students were sta- 
tistically significant (• ,001). Therefore the null hypothesis 
was rejected, r 

In ad(iltlon to the test scores ajid the statistical analysis of 
the scores, two other sources of (^ala were used" (1) an infor- 
mal Itfacher evaluation and (2) an Informal parent question- 
naire. 

The data collected and analyzed In this study warrantfi the 
conclusion that upper-grade elementary students, properly 
trained, can effectively tutor jjrimary grade students in read- ' 
lug. In terms of Cost and availability alone, crosr^-age tutoring 
appears to be om; of t^r most feasible approaciies for providing 
Indlvlduall/.ed instruction to primary gradkciUldrcn. 

THE K\FKKCTS.e)K THK INHKHKNT Sa'HUCTllUr: OF THE 
45-15 YKAH -HOUND SC^H KOUI .K ON STUDKNT AC^HIEVE- 
MFNT IM THK KHANCIS HOVVKI.I, SCHOOL DtSTIUCT 

Order No. 7923676 
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I^oger Kdwin. Ph.D. Saint l.ouis llmvtMsity, 197D, 



Problem 



The 45-15 year-round scbinUilc consisted of fuur groups of 
students that alternated their attendance during the school year 
fj'om July through Jui^e, with three of the four groups in ses- 
sion at tme time. The schedule for each group or cycle varlecf 
to where some were attending scIkk>1 with fewer Interruptions 
than others, thus perhaps allowing one or more cycles to have 
iui advantage in terms of student acliievement. 

The study dealt with reading and matheuratlcs achievement 
test scores of students who had been in the same cycle for seven 
years, to deternjilne if attendance in one cycle for that length 
of time had an^ cumulative effects on their achievement. 



Hypotliese.*^ 



The four hypotheses of the study were: 

1. There are no slgiilficajit differences among the meiui read- 
ing achievement scores for Hie four cycles, A, H, C, and 
D, over a seven-year peri(xl. 

2. There are no significant differences among the me;yi mathe- 
matics acliicvenuMit scores for tint four cycles, A, B, C, 
:u^d D, over a seven-year peritxi. 

3. The mean readinjf achievcMuent of cycles A ;uui 13 com- 
bined Is equal to that of cycles C and D combine^, over a 
seven-year periixi, 

4. The mean mathematics achievement of cycles A and B 
Comblnt>d is equal to tliat of cycles C iuid D combined over 
a se\V;n-year perhxi. 

, There'Were 555 eighth grade students who wore surveyed lo 
determine who had been attending school in the s:une cycle 
since second grade, the first year they would have taken the 
Stanford Achievement Test. There were approximately 43%' 
who had been In the same, cycle since the 1972^1973 school 
year. 

den . perm^ent records. The Schoff« Test for Multiple Com- 
™ H T"^'* "-■'^ «<-o. c.8 of each Subject 

ninlJ^LZ ^'"'^ determine If there were any i 

nmcwit differences among the four cycles. ' '» A 



CiuuUislDnH ^ 

Th« analysis of the dAt.i showinl no «lgnlfi\';int dlfforoiiceH 
aniuig tti« finir ryrlcs in rtj.uiin^? Ain\ niathoiiKitlOH ovrr iUe 

wtMli (M)tiilitii(Ml l yi'li's A .uut W wcrr coiupai rtl tn roinljlutwi 
cyvXwn C and I) in roartlriK .\iu! ni.ilbiMMalU s dvoi (Ik? santo 
p«rl()d. 



lUM-iMnnioiulat ion.M 

Piiraiils luvo oxpi iivistHl <i i'«>iu i'rn iibuuf warHln^ tliolr chll- 
<lren In oi\c rycXo latht-r th.m .mother boravisr oi tlirlr cyelo ' 
havl)i|{ loo inAi^' intiM ruptluiKs. thu.s raiisin^j :i l;u;k of continuity 
In the leiiiiUiit: piDi-t^s.s. The an.ilvsLs of ihc (lata, liowcver, 
would denioiist r:iN* th.it .itttMuiinj; sc!uk>1 u\ ;i iKii t Wmi1.ii' cyclo 
would hnvr no adv.uit.i^r in ttM ins ot student arhlAeiiuMit us 
m«A«ured by .st,*iu!,u iU/i»d tests. T\w roniHM n llionSiay luH bo 
routed to thi- i hiUr,s,.ii-.id(Mnli- prrfonn.incc hut to otlirr fjic- 
lorji, fluoh us viii\dion srljtululos, thr ryiMr of nrlKbboi ing sub- 
dlvlslonH, or Ihr ronr<»pt of tlir If^-lf) yiMr round sriuulule, 

FurlhtM' rtvsr.iri li niv.isurnu: thr .itt Itmlos of i\\c studonta, 
parents ;uid lo.irhtMM nny idontlfy tn inorr specific tonus the 
concern Of tho.sr involvrd with this typt* of year round pl;ui. 



'UTii.r/.A'noN OK rnK cio/.k piux Khi/id^ as a kkach 

ING TKOHNigUK ' Ordrr No;>i?27578 

SAMI>S(^N, Mi/h.uM Koy, |>h !) Vhr I'nutM Sily of AnzoiKi, 
1979. 87pp nirri-t.)r William Valnionl 

Tho puipt>*>o t)f (his study was to r\ niunc thr usr of the 
rlo/r prori'tluir as j (i-arhiiij.; (n hMifpic Invrsl i|;al cd was the 
ef foi-livrnrss of rlo/r lu imp i i>v mj^ i cadiiu', loniin rhiMisnwi, 
at riM^jthiMuu^', vt)CalHjlarn-;, .ind iMU't)ii raj^;uij^ iiiV(M j;rnt i)roduc 
titin. Y 

To thi.s rnd, answci s to Ihr follow uij; qurMlions w(M c .sc^utjlit. 

1. Dt>f^s the Mist rucdoual usr of c\a/r n sult in statiMtu ally 
Slgntf leant uu n-asrs iii rompr^^hmsioii .sroi r!i,on the (.late.s 
VfaeGlnitie l^tvuliiii' Tf^sts (CiMK D * 1 

2. Does the iiisl rue! lona I nsr\)f eh)/e result m .statistically 
Hignifieant mcreasr.s ui vt)ealiul;iry si oi rs on the C'lMKr * 

3. DotVs the Ills! ructioiKil use of clo/r result in ;Jt at i st i ca ily 
*jfignifie;int merrast-s i\\ eon^prehcnsion scores on the Clo/.** 
Ct)nipr**lionsion Test 

A. Doos the instructional use of clo/.e result in statistically 
8tgnifu:ant increases m diver^'.rnt proihirtion scores on the 
Cloze Dive r>^tMil Pioductmn Text * 

The i)opuIat^on for tins stuily eonsisli d of the third grade 
classes of :i met ropolitan si-hool district in Tucson, Arizona. 
The .sample coiisislei^ of 'J2 students from IhrjM* schools. Stu- 
dents were randomly assigned to t^xpe ri nienta 1 or cont rol g roups 
within three randomly selected classrooms. 

The Stuily spanned a fifteen week piM'iotl. During this tinie» 
the- control nmup students woiRahI in a basal readiM' and reading 
centers. The experunenla 1 ^roup students worked In tlie aahie 
basal reader and attended ttie same centers'. However, cloze 
exercises froni Itead On wtMe .^ubstitutinl for diff^ent reading 
centers three times per week Tlie students conii?Ieted the cloze 
exercises individually and then met in j;roups of six to eight and 
Shared their unswvrs, Discussn)ns focused upon the fact that a 
variety of answtMs could be useil with most cloze blanks and on 
the reasons why a particular lespmise woulll or wmild not work. 
accordinj5 to the context sijr l oundint; the deletion. 1^^ 

Initial pretest score differeiu ^rs led to the vocabulary and 
comprehension data being analy/.ed by a two way iutul^csis of 
covariance on posttest scores. Jhe, divergent production data,. * 
were analyzed using a l lest for two related samples. 

The data analysis yielded these findings. 

I. Thevt* was no significant statist ical'dlfferenee at the 0.05 
level Wtween vocabulary scores on the GMHT of students who 
received clo/.e treatment and tliose who did not. 

There wa.s a significant statistical dlffererice*at the 0.05 
Ityjpl between comprehension scores on the GMRT of students 
who received cloxe treatment and those who d"id not. The dif- 
'^**^ce was in favor^f the experimental group, 

f 
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3. There wufj a significant statistical difference at the 0.05 
level between compi ehension Hcoiyn on t he^Bzr Codiprehen 
•ion Test of students who received clo/.e treatment and thono 
who ttld no*. The difference was in favor of thcexpe rinient'al 
group 

i, ^There was a significant statistical diff(?rence at the. 0.05 
level l>#lwcen pretest scores and poiittest sci/res on the Clone 
Divergent Production Test of students wh(» received tlie clo/e 
treatment. Ihe dive i grid proijuctioii of the students liad in 
creased ^ 

The finillngs of the sluily sup|X)i ted these ciuu' lusioiiB. 

1. The do/e proei^lure is an efff»clive tei'Timi^ue in the area 
of reftding compn^luMision devtdopnuMil. ^ ^ 

2. The elo'/rt prcu'tMlure is an effective melf^d of Increasing 
Ihe divergent production of students. 

3. The cJdze procedure is as effective as l)ut not superior 
, to other technUpies in tlie Area of vocabvhiry development. 

The conclusions arrived at in this study suggested t\ie fol- 
lowing iniphcatlons. 

1. Tl^e clo/.e priu edurt^ encourages divergent production. 
The give "Und take nimosphere of grouy discussion frees stu- 
dents to eiu^rrss their own thoughts. The <'nd relTult is that di- ^ 
vergent production is enhanced, ^ 

2. The cloze procivhire as utilized in thf*study is not nec- 
eswarlly rec<»minended for vocabulary cU:ye lopment . 

3. The cloze procedure as utilized in this study Is recom- 
mended for incrrasing reading comprehension. 
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SMEDLEll. Ann-Charlotte, Ph.r). The University of Wiscon- 
8ln-Madlson, 197B. ITiBpp. SujkMvlsor: Professor Joel Levin 

The study addressed itself to the question how pictures sd- 
feci the ease with whlcti childroii loarn to read new sight words. 
It was carried out in Sweden, using Swedish -speaking subJ<>Cls. 
A Series of three paired-associate experiments was conducted. 
The subjects were either pre -readers or in their first year of 
formal reading instruction. The words to be learned were 
printed on individual cards, with or williout an accompanying 
picture. The picture and no picture items were ranjlo mixed 
within a mlxod-lisl format. Experimotits 1 and 2 used lists of 
high-frequency nouns, whereas Ex|)erimenl 3 use(| function 
words. 

Experiment 1 was detUgiied to clarify flncjings fiom an ear- 
lier study. The subjects were first graders. Ins rucflonal 
method, i,e., a phonic versus a whole word approat h, was a be- 
tween-subject variable, whereas pictures was a wi tiiii-;SubJect 
variable. The results indicated that pictures had ro effect on 
learning. Contrary to the earlier study using America^! sub- 
jects, the Sw^^ish first gradevs Jeariied belter wlu n a jphpnic 
method was employed. ' - V 

Experiment 2, using pre -readers as subjects, Investigated 
the effect of pictures when Intralisl similarity wa* varied. Two 
lists with ten words each ^ero constructed, one containing 
words that werp graphemically and auditorily di'st nctiVe from 
one another (low similarity), whereas the other hit cohtained 
words that were high in similarity, second betv een- subject 
variable was . whether the picture was presented w th the word 
for the full exposure time (6 seconds) or covered ifto^ 3 sec- 
onds. This was done to test whether thfe picture left uncovered 
would tend to captui^e the full attention of the child at tfie ex- 
pense of the printed word. Five study-test trials ver^ pro- 
vided. Pictures were clearly del ri mental in^the U w similarity 
case, but had no or^posslbly even a facilitating eff^^ct in the high 
similarity case. Covering the picture had no effect, refuHng a 
simple distraction hypothesis.' 1 

Experiment 3 attempted to concretize function Words'\y pre- 
senting them with a picture and/or sentence content prior to 
Showing . the printed word. Sentence was a between- subjec ; vari- 
able with three levels (no sentence, plcture-irrlevant sentence, 
and picture-relevant sentence), while picture was a withints^ub- 
Jtct (faptor, also with three levels (na picture, nonsense pi 
ture^ and real picture),. The subjects were pre- readers, five 
study- test trials were provided, the study tibials lasting for 6 



■•co1\<1h The rosulta iiuhratfil (ha( 'fuiu tioii wordH w«rt) hutni 
)«ttriit>d wtlhoiii putuK'.s, in particutar. tioiisniso pu Uirv'i^Vwt'rt^ 
cUarly i1«'minrnla I Pr« s« filinv. Ou' wmd With a SMili'iu'<'*run 
Icxt ttlfticf mtfi («i ril wilh IfMinniv' Thus, th«'r«' appci I'rd U> bv 
a riHk of iiuMcly ('(M)Uriin('. i\\v (liiltl by iisni|', aiiditmnat nWn 
Thf» oviyall roiM lusion ir^»ari1ni^ \\\r vitn i kA pu Iiii'i'n on 
HiKUt woi^l li-aiinni^ wan thai pn Uir»-s int«M ((^i'i> Willi U^Hrinng » 
liliiilod list WiM'il'i thai a r«* aiulilonly and v;« '»pb**"i»'»''^^'y / 
(inrtivf ivoxu one ano(h«M- IMt'lurrs may he iwntral or p<.)»Hibl^ 
evrii fjicilitatin^ in nun*- iliffuuU Irarmnv: (artks If bs»rninit ih 
io i>e fanlilatiMl. p^elm rs as w«-ll aM oihcr inst nu'tiotia I huIh 
wniM be laiffiilly dfSi^Mu^il ami l«»iit!'ii 1 
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Mati hifj,; sbiili-nts' itaHuu* ibililirs with (ho ri-adabllUy 
levi'lH of tluMi- tr\tl).M>ks IS a rontiiuim,: problem in (vlfT at ion. 
This !*tiul> coiuhirtiMl bf lU'ttM iinin- llir niininuini roiuiini^ 

level not^b-il by at 1«msI 7f)'7 or uum c <>( a ^roup of Ix^^lh ad- 
viintai;i'(l and ib sadx a .u;t'il si\!h' ^;railf slndiMas to siit l.sfllrto - 
rlly tfuinpi rhciul tlu-n s.»i-mI stu«it«-s (iv\itn»«>ks. Two criteria 
were apph«',i oiu- u.is the answt^m^; form tly of r)0'T' of the 
questions a-tkfil. the other waM^ie.an.su orin^; rorrectly 75% of 
the qufstl*M\s jv^Ked. 

bi aiUlitK.ij the il.ua wei^- an.il\/ed lii (ielernune if there 
was a (bffrrt p. r ln-t\w rbose rLissifietl as a(l\ a nta^^e^l stu- 
ilenls arul Mj.>st' i- 1 i*.-,.f i» .| as di saih ,u;eii students. 

The s\ibj. . f', une lOl sixth v't .uii- advaiitaj;ed students ami 
154 sixth iile .li-.-idx .inla^;t il stUilents from three school :i in 
Albany. Ceorj^ia. \*\\v reading ability of the siib)eets ranged 
from urade 10 to ^rade «.9 as drterniim d by the Slosson Oral 
Heading Test Nine passa>;es from three state >dt>pteil social 
studios te\tl)Oiiks an<l thirty -si\ exaniituM'-niade test (^uesthMiH 
were given to ilie s\ib]ei is lo read and answer. The subjects' 
test scores were ^jrouped and compared accordhi^j to earh read 
ing giMde level. Th*' calt>;ories ranged from grade 1.0-4.9 to 
8.0-8,9. A t test was used to aiialyye the trst results. 

Three i e iiiabilny formulas, the Klesi h. the Dale Chall, 
and the Smith AilaptatiMn of tin* KOHI'lCAST foi fiuila were used 
to lueasurt'^ liu> lc\rbtM)ks* readabilitv levels. All three formu- 
las underestimated the true readability levels of the textb<M)kfl. 

The data nubcateil there were differences in the reading 
perfornlanc** between the .tdvantaged and llio disadvantaged 
students for those reading at the fifth, sixth, eig^hth. and fourth 
through ei|j;hth grade level. Tlie minimum readiii^j level needed 
by t)oth, advaiita^cil anil disadvantaged groups lo comprehend 
their soci.U studies textl)ooks, asi measured by 75*¥r correct 
criterui, was found to l)e above grade B.9. The, mimiiiuni read- 
ing level needed ft)r the advantaged group lo c»)mprel>4nd their 
social studies texlbook.s at '[)0% (^orrecl criteria w;fd/()und to 
be grade 6.5. It wa.s alH)ve grade ^^9 ft)r the disaijvanlaged 
group. 
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AN KXPLOHATOHV STUDY OK THI-f MKCilNNING HEADING 
PH<X;t:SS OK KIVKO KAH OLD ( Ml I.DKKN 'Tni<C)DGII OB- 
SKHVATION. TKSTINC. AND PAHKNI' INTKUVIKWS 

Older ^o 7915206 

S**nNK. Sharon Poach. Ph I) Ptu- Ki<»ldiMg JiLvlitute 1979 
IB6pp . V . - 

^ It was the purpose of this shidy to explore i^nd li. de»rrlb« 
the behaviors of individual young children engaged \n the be-' 
ginning proce8S;:>f learmng to read, to explore ainl to describe 
parent tanlital|)n of and attiliide toward the beginning reeling 
procesii of their child, aiui to explore aixl to descnbo differ- 
ences between those young rhi Idj en who as a group were ae- 
^ tiv.ely seeking meaning from print and those why wero W ' ^ 
chtHjsing this activity *- . . 

Eighteen children, nine lH)ys ahd mi\e girls, eiin)!]^! in a 
preschool laboratory of the Child DeveU)pnient Depart menf at 
California Polytechnic Slate Umversity in San laus OblSf>o 
were observiMi ami tested for purposes of this research • Vhese 
children were obse^vefj^i ly over six niontlis tune in an open 
uihI enriched preschool environment where they wei'e free to 
initiate aiid to terminate then own activities Ihrt^e observa- 
tion metluKis were used, anecdotal recording, time scan 
coixling. and activity logs 

The C.oixlenough Hams Draw-A-Man lest aiMl the Frostlg 
Develupiuenlal Test of Visual Perception were adimmsteied 
to all children Children were interviewed t7) ascertain their 
kilTiwleiige of the alphabet; iH»cognit ion. of names of peers, and 
reeogiution of familiar signs in then' environment Correla- * 
lion ( i^efficienls wero calculated for all variables im^uding the*^ 
|)«rcent of time children engage(l in b.oginmng reaching activities 
ni the preschool setting. 

All parents of the eighteen cluldroii wore interviewed in 
their homes These taped interview data were tabulal^ and 
stiitistu anv analyzed using a Clii-Square or Analysil^ of Varl- 
an?^ method 

Hesults of th<» Observation data iixhcat.e that duriiig4he five 
months of stiidy children ronsistenlly remained m high^ me- 
dium or low groupings when compared on IhO basis of their 
pert-ent oi time engaged m beginning reading activities^ Within 
this consistency, there were dramatic individual fluctuations. 
ChUdrenVroto. questioned, talked abuiil. and re.VI wluTte words 
that had significance for thom personally They were able to 
recogni/./ words without knQwingjthe lettifrs of the alphabet 
In addition, levels of beginiuiig reading activity wero not de- 
scribed iiy the two standardi/.od tests used in this research 
Children seemed to move through a process of three stages 
' of beginning reading activity in which writing was an impor- 
tant dimension 

Results of the analysis of the pafent interview data Indfcatt • 
a relationship between the levels of -school and homo b^gljinlng 
reading activity. There was also a sigmficail rolatiohship be- 
tween the levels of school beginning reading activity aiid parent 
descriptions of themselves as being actively involved in their 
child*8 beginning reacling activities at homo particularly in a 
daily routine of reading aloud to tln^^iild^ 

T^e descriptive data resulting fi^m the observations, test- ' 
ing and parent interviews generate basic questions related to 
the imjK)rtance of: 1) the teacher's understanding of the types 
of environments needed to support the child^s beginning re;ul- 
ing activities. 2) the parents* understaixJing of their role in 
the child's beginmiiK reading process, and 3) a general 
rethinking of the concept of reading readiness 
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(o ArluH)! .ichu'Vfiiwiil .uul l«'.u hin^ st i .itf^»u*H has»»(l otiltMrnor 
rhAnirlenslii" H*'HiMirli was romiiuMvil l»> drloi iiuiu* iJlrertC- 
nuMiC bantnl on ino<Kih(v Htii*n(;(hs iNriUUul .ii-(|UKS)tyii of reiiil- 
Ing ami spi'lhn^ .skills Vhv sUuiy >iou^lw (o .mswri Iho (ol - 
lowmit niu'.slv.»nti. ^ 

Will .1 sp^rifir \src|uriu r of pi oj^i .niniuMi U'Sst>n pLinH 
which lu.iCi'h .1 loaviunK profiU* o( luoil.Uity strm^tlis rrsult 
in ^riMltM- woul Ir.irmn^ !h;in .i Irsson pl.m whirl) roni i Adirt 8 
.1 U*ainkn^ pro(»W*V Will low .uhirvinj' r In hi r on h.ivr ^reatcfr 
MMdlii|{ impiovrintMU uUh tiMcJun^ sir.ftrmos sv.sUMnatiOiilly 
Arri4n|(iHl fioiu .uims ol wiMk^noss !o .sli«MiglhV Will U*NfK»n 
phiiiH whii li si.u I wUh ihv liMrniM'\s sti onj;th.s .uul proj-ress 
Co aotlvttu's whu h ovoi t i)nir UMi nin^ wr.iknrsHr.s i rsult in 
KreaCer Hpolhn^; .u lnoviMnonl t!i.in los.st)n pi. ins whu-!i rontru- 
dlot the ItMi ipn^ profiU*;' o 

The p»"ipi»Lihon (oi this stvulv ini Uidoil i tnhlUMi .i^^o.s 7 to 
13 onrollod in llir UnivtM sUv ol M.unr .it C)i oiu) Kradm^ Clinic 
during Ihf suinnuM' 4>f 197M Sut)jo^ts wri c i cUuloinly .is8i|{nod 
by Wfjftt IrviM to on*' o! ttu'«M* groups, t wo^expcrinir nl.il .uul one 
control. lUMdiM^ disability was a i harai toi isllr of the popula- 
tion !|tUtlUMl 

InHtruniciil H mcludod th(? Sonsor\ Psycliomoloi- Test to 
delerniMu* audilm y anii visual Irat ninji styles, llu> AnalyHlH oi 
Koiiding P«M-l4>rmanrc to deter niuu» wo rd renij^iution, silent 
reading, and oral readinj». anl^tJie l)ia>^n»>slic Spelling: Test to 
deternuno analysis of Hpellin™M rors and ^^raile level. The 
fli'Ht'two mst I luiients were devt'biped in the Heading CUiuc 
5*t the University of Maine lor research i)iirpt)ses. 

A prvlesl piisttest eontrol K''**^H^ design was used. Fac- 
torial analyMiM ol rovuriance was u.sed with |)retest scores as 
the covariates. Values oi K at the OTi level wer<' required to 
di^ttMiuine sij-nifirani e . After identifying; learner streiiKlhs, • 
te;ichtn|5 patterns werO developed which had a hij;h priority ftir 
integrating pii^nls' niodalilios of leai nmy with teachinfj strate- 
giea designed to iiverconie learning prohleius. rrealiiieiit Tor 
Iiixporuiiental Cir«>u|) A ^^Misisted of modality matched pat-" 
Coriiod lessi>ns rr*Mtinent for l!.\per inieiit.il Grt>up R was 
reversed nuhi.ility nialeheil patterned lessons. The C*oiitrol 
Kfoup was j;iven rcj-ular remediation not using the patterned 
l€saon8 of Treatments A .uul H. 

There wet e no h^'JIu f u ant (liffercn»*es in the three roups. 
N^ill hypi^theses. ther«More. were n(»l r«»je»*te(l. A speeific se- 
quence^if proi^rammed les^^ons wlwrh mat r Tied a learning profile 
of nioduhty stren^f hsdid not result m ^^reater word learnii\g th;ui 
a *«8**onplan wlui lu oiitradicted a UfimiiiK profile l^^iading im- 
provement and spidli;ij^ achievement wercMio ure.Uer withies- 
*>n plans prtij.;i essinji fnini areas t)f strenj-tli to weaker ones 
**iaiiwithlessonplans whichcohtradicied tlie learning; profile. 

Rased on the study, teaching tiased on modalit\ strengths 
WU8 iH)t significantly hett»M* than teaching based on modality 
weakness«\s Uhile it appears more biMiefit should re.sult^from 
teaching designed to utili/.e strengths in learning to help tiver- 
coinc Weaknesses, this was not substantiated. Clinical evi- 
dence, however, supports continued use of pattertjed teac^itng 

wtird learning. Vhv effectiveness of patterned teaching; lle8 
in itH integrative comp*)nents. It is ctiiiipatible with teaching 
to either strengths tir weaknesses. This nielhod of teaching 
\Xord learning providt\s the student with the o|)portuiiity io rein- 
force, orgaru/,e. and integr.it e infoniration processing path- f 
wavH through th^ dovolopment of structured sequen^os involv- 
ing vimial and auditory stimuli withot*al and written res|X)nse8. 



A SPATIAL STHATKOIKS APPHOACII IN UKADINC IN- 
STHUCTION INVtSTkiATINli HAND .SUPKKIOIUTV IN THK 
USK OF TACTILK KIN i:S I HKTICS " Order No. 79207.0^ 

THAVNKI.IS,' Klaine A. I alrbuirn. Kd,l). W«'st Virginia Unl- 
vuTHity, nr/l). KHJpp. 

The major objective of thlft study was to investigate a pri)- 
cotUire^hat was deslgiuHl to facilitate reading Uistructioii for 
ntudentH of averuge or above inteUlgencc who were deficient 
111 reading and normal 4n,m.ithematical ability, and to afioer- - 
tahi If UBlng the contralateral hand would superior to the 
tactifo iiuxlality as it was in braille, procedure wj^a de- 

signed to try 'TIS much as possible to activate spatial prucess- 
liig. which is a rij^ht heiiiliiplie re function in iiormal i Ig lit''- hand - 
ers, rather than left hemisphere pi (x^essliig. 

This procedure consisted of jirf seiitiiig words in curpivfi 
which wen* In the understanding rcpert(Jire but not in the sight 
vocabularf of the subjects. Cursive Is jiurported as beiyg pro- 
ce»«ed in the right hemisphere and the wurds would eventually 
bo processed In tlw? normal way alter iiist rue tioiu because their 
meaning was known. The subjects traced the word*, in ci^aivi 
m a woiKlen set of lidters and then on fine raised plastic script. 
It is reported that the sense of touch Is processed in the right 
lioiiiisphere ;uid that Its sensltjvlty can be deveU)|MMl. The trac- 
ing took ]ilac<* with the eyct^ dosed, visuall/^lng the letters as 
they traced until they could write the word frofu memory. Vis- 
uaLLzatlon is also a right lieiiilsphrre function. After every 
tenth instructional poriiKl, the alternate hand w;is used for 
tracing. 

The selection criteriw for subjects to, participate in tl^ls 
study was: scoring a full-scale IQ tin the WISC In the noriiial 
or above range; a Block Design subtest score in the normal 
range: and a school achievement test record tlia.t Indicated 
gi'ade level or above perfonuance In iiiatheMiatics tint roJMling 
achlevemeiit^t leasi one year Inflow liitCMid$ii^grado level. 

Five students In elenientary^school met the'statod criteria 
;uid were assessed for laterality. Three were right-handers, 
one was a left-hander and one appeared somewhat bl^ateralized. 
Il5e words for Instruction came f-roiii the SORT, the FranclfT* 
Kucera *ord list, graded word lists from theSilvaroll Infor- 
mal CI assroom Inventory and the students* spelling sijries. * 
Th^ were instructed In half-hour sessions for a iniijiinuin of 
40 periixis and a maxlnuim of/lOO periods. 

^ Word recognition gains w^re attested to in all studeiits by 
the test-retest situation usiiife the SOKT, ranging frcm f.d to 
+ 3.0, Three subjects who wAre tested by their sch<Kls In read- 
ing acliievemeiit on the Met<opolit;ui Achievement Test made 
gains of + .6, ♦.fi and 4 2.3. /The number of wtirds learned at the 
end of the study for each ftudont wa's 52, 137, 130, 1B6, and 98. 

Using the contralateral ajid Ipsalteral hiuid alterhately for 
tracing did no( seem to either enh;uice learning or aldversely. 
affect le^^rnlng. The re.^dilts appear inconclusive, ^nce the 
slight numerical advantage for the non-preferred l/and, which 
was used last in the series of instructional period^, was con- 
founded by the fact that the students tended to loa/n more words 
In each session. 
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DIKKtlU N riAL l.ANi,(^A(.K tiSK MY ! ! ACHI KS WITH 
% HIOH AN!) l ow HKAl>IN(i (.IU)(i|\S Onirr No Tj:>2«22 

WAI.LKK. VuttMn MiIUt, I d I) I'liivorslfv of C'liu mnall 
!979 7epp ^ ^ ' 

Hftvnt ji'bc.urh hay slioun Ui.U Ic.u hiiji^nlii .ul dUfoiiinlly 
wllh MoiiH* «UuU*n(s Ui.in Ihrv ilo with oIIuth, I^ckIIok f.ulures 
and poor avU roiu opi \\A\v MW ibuird to w.iy (o.u h«r« 

Interi&ct vr/Uillv with stiuhMils In iho sooiiil c^oT^trxt of the r«ad- 
liiK Ki'oup Most auch sim!u*s h-*4^ Ium ii oL.^ i v.ition.U ami ron- 
(lucted with one oi a few trai Ium s VUr rxtcnl of this praclice 
And llu* duniMisitMif. of My ulrnt if h at loti ai o not Known 

Thv pui po'i^'s of IhiN ii'Ncairh '.tody woie to dliuovci 
wh«*thtii u .suh.st,intial piopoillon t)f ifarhcis do, in far!, inter-' 
act dtffervnlly with Ihrlr h\^U and l,>w i railing; Ki oup.s and. If 
MO. wlieThrr (hrro arc riMnnioti thnuMisn^nii \u its uUMillfirallon. 

The suhjrctfi of this study w(mm 20 soiond and Ihlrd ^rade 
leaclwrn in Ihr C'nutnnali, Ohio, mva who woir aiidi<)lapOd an 
they workcMl wllli th(Mr hiv^h and low i radinj!: i:roups Thr re- 
jitiarchtir solrded t loinrnts and pu«p.Urtl 3 luinulr srj^ments 
from th<»«o li arhors' in!(Martion with (hrti hi^li and luw roadtng 
groups. 'I'ho nvUrnal for tMi h scj^ttiimU was ( hoyt'n on Ihc^ Uisls 
of Kuldollno.s for a (hiTrtrd rcadinK .u livity. inrludinf^ building 
background for (he story to lu* r<»ad. srtdn^; purposes for read- 
ing, sihMit •'M'AilinK:, oia! reading witli inlcii upturn strategies, 
follow up discussion, do vcliipnu'nl of H'l.itcd skills, and rxt«nd- 
ing and apphin^ ideas from a srh*i lion The students' voices 
were erased from the lape ^;o (haf onlv the leat hor's voice was 
heard by the jTidges 

The 20 p!Urs of (apes of tearliers* interaction wllh high and 
low reading t;roups were i>laved over 3 tonseculivc days to 22 
teacher judges and, later, to 20 second and Ihird |,»r:ide student 
« judges. For each pair of tapes )iid^:es \^e^c*asketl to Identify 
when the teacher was talking: tt) the hi^di group of readers. In 
ijiddltlon teacher judges wrote reasons foi theii' choic*e,s on the 
respouise .sheet. Handoinly selected stutienl jn{iges y;,\\'v their 
reasons orally. ^ 

The res'Mlts otMie study were that IM out of (he 20 teachers 
were correctly identified by (he teacher pulge.s as teaching the 
high4{roup of readers. Fach of (he IH teachers was identified 
on the basis a two-tailed binomial test. Thv student judges 
correctly itlentified the sa^ue pn^portlon of teachers a,s teach- 
ing the high V<^up pf readers during the first 2 dayii of judging 
(13 tape pairs), but on the ihird day their choices fell to chance 
level, possibly due to fatigue on this task. 

The reasons given most frequently by the teacher judges for 
identifying t!u* high group of readers were: less phonics, more 
trtlerprellve compYehension, more compUcaied words weie 
used by the teacher whtle talking lo the sluMenIs and more dif- 
ficult Words were introduced for the ^students lo learn, more 
difficult skills were discussed and used, additional reasons 
were that the teacher s tone of voice \vas different, the .story * 
was read silently before it was read (^rally. the pace of the les- 
son was faster, and different subject areas were brcmght Into 
the discussion of the story. Heast")ns given by student Judges 
were virtual paraphrases of five reascMis given by) the teacher 
Judges. The student judges* i;easons did not mention Interpre- 
tive comprehension, rcatling silently, or [)ace of the lesson. 

The results of this study show that an impcutant pro|X)rtlon 
9f teachers differentiated theii language when ii\tt'nicting with 
))||gh and low reading groups along cert:\in dimensions apparent 
to other teachers and students. 

Further research might lnvestig;ite; different aspects of 
teacher communication: procedures of .teachers who do not dif- 
ferentiate language betw{»en thel r two groups of readers; whether 
dimensions of teacher behaviors found In this study remain the 
fanie over' an extended period of time; and whether students 
have a preference for one group over the other. 



AN INVKSTlr.ATfON OF IHi: KFFkI^T OF VOLUNTEER 
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WARWICK. William. Kd IV Northern Arizona University. 
1979. I25pp Adviser Or llotiert F. lUx>the 

Th^ p^ii'pose of tills study was to Investigate the effective- 
ness of parent vohmltNtMS in the Snntee School nistrict on the 

• educational proceB<s and the Impact they are making on their 
students In the ureas of reading aehievenu^it and attitudinal 
Changes Vartables related to these two eoncepis were also 
investigated The practical application of this study was the 
tehtatlve jeHcdutlou of the question of whether the tutorial 
program helps the tuloree In reading achievement and. In learn- 
ing attitude. ^ . ' 

n was hypothesized that no difference exbsted btitween the 
posttest means for scale scores of learners in the ex])crlmen- 
tal and c:>ntrol grcxip.t for letter sounds, word recognition, and 
reading eomprchensiou, all of whWh were measured by subtests 
of the Coni|ujehen.slve^Tesls of Basic Skjjils II also was hy-. 
pothesif,od that no i^Fffereiice existed iu^twt^lMi the mean gains 
of tioth groups for total reading as measured by the CTBS test 

* and learning attitude as meas*irod by the Social Growth aiid 
Attitude Sca j,e--San Oiego City Schools vmr AlTrcTT* si Tast- 
iest experimental and control grtxip design \\'aa-used to gather 
data oil 200 chlldrou from, grade one in five elementary schools 
in Santee. California, involved in Karly Childhoio<1 Education 
Programs. 

Treatment consisted of IS-OO minutes por week of volun- 
teer-student contact using language arts /reading prescriptions. 
VQlunteer tutoring occurred over a period of nine months. The 
schools *nd tehchers used their (fWn volunteer program orga- 
nltatlon and training rather than one presCrilied or identified 
model progiam. 

Statistical analysis and comparisons were made of the 
means and standard deviations of .the posttest results and the 
students* t-test was applied to ttiem. The above statistical 
treatnienMwas performed on 87 complete data sets of the ex- 
perimental students and on 87 complete data sets of the control 
students. The .05 level of confidence was used for hyiwthesis- 
testing purposes. Sex difference aiul amoimt of tutoring time 
received were other factors considered for stati.stlcal analysis 
and treatrgent. 

Volun^ee^ tutoring, as used in this study, did not affect the 
achievement scores of students In those areas of reading wliich 
were nieasureij by the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills. 
^ No significant differences between experimental and ^^Si^TF^l 
groops were not^d for total reading, letter scnmds, word recog- ' 
nitlon, reading comprehension, or learning attitude. 

Further analysis of the study revealed certain side effects 
which Included the rpvltallzat ion of Parent-Teacher Organlza- * 
tions, establishment of parenting classes, reactivation of Citi- 4^ 
zen Advi86i7 Committees, and the purchase of reading mate- ^ 
rials to aid in teaching basic skills. Additional research Is 
needed to determine the relationship df other factors to gains 
brought abiuit by volunteer tutoring : time, size of tutorial 
group. Intensity of instntction, and foi'mat of presentat ion. 



A STUDY OF THK HKI.ATlONSmp OK SKI.FCTkD 
LF.ARNKIi ( MAMAi* rKUISTICS TO HK.AI)IN(; STH ATKcil KiJ 

Oidor No. 79231 «e 

WEI.I.S, Hrhrkali*PoMri . Kd^I) * (Mai k Uiuvri Mitv. 1?)V!) 
^ 220p|) Vhwi luMdiM !iM Or \\v\vn J Krnru-y 

The purpuno i»( Mum aUuh was to invrstlvCitd' thr «»nrri of v 
coVUin leai iuM rharai tn ks( s upon tlu- rjuuru of icadinij 
}itrt|te|CioB. l.rai iuM rh.ii aotrnst u s^ort* ilrluuMl as. C*)nrU ' 
tive Coiidol ((Irxihlc oi runsi ni t^Vl). (\»KnitU'«» Stylo (lofler- 
rivo, uiipiilsivi^ arc iir ito, slow inat rui ato), firnpiarfO 

Maturity (thr at)ihtv to u\ siiprror ihnato Kroupujj»s), and ' 
AbBtriuM Ability (tho ability to absd at t blork pattcriis). Keiuj * 
inK 8(i-ut('Ki(V» woro ihWinrd. lluoll^5h Heading Misriu* Analy.HLs, 
48, Word Koi o^rnitDn ((iraphu ami I ) rai^m at u al fiwu ti.jn). 
Patlt»rn Hn .i^imt joi^ ((\nnpi ohension aiui tlranuuatu-al) and 
Kolellfiig Slrarv^»ios (Ch.n ai-tri D^vt-lt vpmcnt . Kvrnl.s. IMol 
and ThenwO 



Method 

Sixty tivo Uuid jiiaiN- student . at iUirv h'viMs of word 
rrcoKlrttion al>ihtv. woi t- asktvl {n n\u\ .i rornpU'to j^tory (in 
which thoy made at least 2r> nnst \u»s) and to rotoll U Data 
was iilao collot t«»d fron^ fivo sul>lests .)f tho Mctropolitiin 
Achieveinrnt IVst C'hibhen wrro adinnusttM cd the Stroop 
Color-Word tost (('okiuIut Contujn. the MKK Test (c:ogrutive 
Stvl€). the Fciiiivaleiu e Hange Task (l.anRiiane Maturity), the ' 
Kohs Blorks ( Abst ra* t •A1)UUy) and [Uc Pe.d)ody IMrlin c Vo 
Crtbulnry Test (Veil)al Inlelh^^enl e). Two l)asic assvnnpln^ns 
woro examined to ascoitain the hon^oi^eneit y of strato 
Ktes and eha rarter ist le s bet\vetMi the ihn^c bowels of \^t)rd 
• reeoKnUion. Onre this hM\ boen affmned. the data was 
tested. UMMiK an analysis of ima r i .uu*(» exanunwiK' the i ela 
(ionship of learner riiai actei istirs to the ehoiee of rea{hnK 
4it rat egH»s. 

T 

Several dUfwrenres »n stratcj»ies were noteil Gnis 
used different woi\\ re^o^;n^tlon strate^^ies than tH)ys (they s 
^Aised leas uraphie information) . Co^'rulive Control d»fft?r- 
>nti;ited tlie prodiulDn of X 'oinprehonsion Patterns. Hex 
Iblo ohUdron had a Ijr^er nund)t,M* of (\)niprehen.';ion No 
Loss patterns antffewer rouiprehensn)n Loss Patterns than 
did conHtru'led elnldren lUMnend)en nj^ events was aided 
by being al)le to produce incire superordinates on the Lan- 
guage Matuntv task I he fewest events in a story were 
ronienibered l)v children \vjti>^ l otV!^! ru led Co^^nlt^ve Con- 
trols were fast amn ates" on the M I K ti*^l Children 
with flexlbb* CoKnilive Controls were ^(Mter able to doviMop 
more sophistu ated Phit statement^ Kormalion of su ^ 
perordinate ^;roiips was a nn)s* si^^riifu anl variable \i\ dl»- 
fining \he ability {o find a Iheme frv)rn>the story 

l^n^llcations , ' * • 

Children who are more Utwible as well as children who 
•hav« more sophisticated langiia^^e structures utili/.e more suc- 
ceasful reading strategies. More emphasis should be placed 
on independent reading; and ret)rRaniv;alion and restructuring 
tasks to encourage fle-xibility and language maturity. 



THK ROLK ih THK KLKMKNTAMY KFADINO SPKCIAIJST 

M^ILLIAMSON,^ Alice Caylo Jonos, Kd.l5. IhUvorsity ol South- 
ern California, 1970. ( halrper.son Professor Marvin A. 
Not^Jnghimi ^ 



NotiJi 



PurpoMO. Ttie'iHirpofje of tli^ Muiiy was to invostiKato (ho 
lolo of tho'ohvntMitary i eadin^ spociallst froiu the poiiit of vitJw 
of tho claritjroom teach«»r. the principal, tluj tlist rict admihia- 
trator roH|H>nsible for the syjitomwlde reaciing program, luni ] 
the oUuiiejdary rea<iing spocMhW^it In^-^hM- to cVinsolldatO those 
> ole oxpeuLitions into a rlear JBI^JI^' N l ' f^>r the olenwm- 
tarf i^^adliig spticialist, caOk 

Procedures. Tht^ procechiWs us«hI in tins study IncludivL 
. (1) Violnclion of the research problem, (?) rc^view and reporting 
ol related liteiatuiu, (:n selection ol a samplo population, 
(4) constiin'tlon. tesUn^.^reflnement and a<lnnni.stratlon of tho 
questionnaire, (T)) tabulation, analysis and ^e|>ortin^^ of tho data, 
(6) forniulatmn of epnebiMons and recommendations based on 
tho data, and (7) ilevelopment of a job description for the ole- 
niehtary leadin^: s|H»cialist hasint'on the findings. 

Snlocied Mridin^^.s. (11 Kive areas of complete aj»roomont 
were found re|.»arding tho activities for which Iho c?lciiiontary 
roading 8j)ecialist should be given responsibility. Those five 
activities wore (a) provide reading eririchhiei>t inalerials and 
experiences. 0>^ ct)ordinatc selection of wtudents foi programs, 
(c) consult with and assisi teachers in solving instructional 
problems, (tl) nraini am coiimiuiUcation with teachers, and 

(0) select tleslgn sup|*)ri nlah' rials lor the reading program. 
(2) Three areas of complete agreement were found regarding 
activities for which t^MTreading sj)ecialisl should not be given 
res|>onsibility. TheJie activities wero: (a) regular non-teaching 
"dutiOH," (b) assisting Hic ^)rincipal in the diagnosis and reme- 
diation of skill deficiencies of teachers, and (c) regular re- 
sponslbillty for parent education classes. 

SelecttKi Cv)nclusij)iis. Data based conclusions included: 

(1) Classrooni teachers n\y>rwholmingly .support the tottching 
role of the r<M<ling specialist. Tiiis role is also vtMy accept- 
able to reading s|H'Cialists and district administrators and only 
slightly less acceptable to principals. ]2) Principals want read- 
ing specialists lo provide instructional leadership through such 
activities as demonstration teaching, teacher inservico, and 
teacher consultation. ^3) Reading specialists iwM fo be made 
more aware of lK)th tho lequiremonts of tho prli)cipals and the 
support offered by tho prine^ipals in the accomplishment of these 
activities. (4) All groups Purveyed value the role of resource 
person for the reading s|H;clalist. 

Principals should discuss ^ 
tholr priorities for tho sclu)ol roiuiing program with tho read- 
ing specialist, stating what kinds of 3upiK)rt will bfi forthcoming 
from the principal. (2) Principals should discuss the reading 
program with thov^taff. explaining whore tlio reading specialist 
will assist in attaining pn)grani objectives, (3) The re;uilng 
specialises schedule should bo made known to all stuff mem- 
bers, with peri(Hls of time available to teachers for ind^ldual * 
services doyly statwi. (4) Oilfricts should Consider iiWHTtylng 
the )ob description for. elementary reading speeiallsls to Include 
the following: (a) The reading speciaUst sh;iA' (i) provide read- 
ing enrichment materials and experiences, ?ii) cot)rdinate se- 
lection of students for programs, consult with teachers, 
(Iv) select/design sup|K)rt materials for the' roading program, 
(b) Specialists may provide tho following services aq time per- ^ 
initfl: (l) direct instruction of stf?dents, (il) maintain reading 
records of students, (iii) coordinate diagnostic program, 
(iv) provide re;ujing insorvlco for toach<jrs, and (v) conduct In- 
depth diagnii^tic assessment of students severely disabled in 
reading, ^ 



A COMPARA nve CONTtNT ANALYSIS, OF THHEE BASAL 
RCADWO SliKlES AND WO STANr)AHni?.Kn ACHIKVK- 
MINT TMTS Oid«i No 79200ro 

WOhXHY, Dlanno Hudsion. Ph i) UnlvoiHlty of Soutfi C«roUim, 
1979. t42pp . 

Th« |)urpo»e oi tht? ntudy wafj to analyze the content of three 
bAul reading neileu and two standardlated achievement teste 
to determine wJhethtM ther^ were significant dlfftMonroH tn the 
akiWrn emphaaUed among ihv tlu ce Wasal reaitln^^ soiii»s, be- 
tween the two tostH, and twtwetMi each haa:il reading ?ierleB and 
eiich teat. Three t)asa! reading aeries dovolopoif for the third 
guide level were selected for analysis The workbooks and 
ekllls practice sheets for each of the series wore analy/.od. 
The two testa that were analyzed worje appioprlate for the end 
of the third, grade Only those sul)tests of tlie two achievement 
tests that metsured achievement in reading and related lan- 
guage arts were^analyzed. Kach Item In the Instnu^tlonal 
maUrlais and the lests.was classified Into ofio of nine cate- 
gories using a list of crit'lcal attributes and objectives devel- 
oped by the researcher. The nlne^ categories were phonology/ 
encoding In lifolatlon, phonology /enrodlng In context, vocabu- 
lary In Isolation, vocabulary in context, literal level of 
comprehension. Inferential and above inferential lev<?l x)f 
comprehension, study skills, related lang\iage arts skills^ and 
listening skills. A frequency dlstrlUitlon was used to Indicate 
the frequency of occurrence of llie skills In the varUnis cate- 
gories. A chl-sQuare j^listical test was used for each of the 
eight comparisons. Results indicated that there were signifi- 
cant difference?^ in the emphasis given to the categories of 
skills used In ttie study among the thrt^e basal roiiding series. 
Significant differences were also found between the reading 
skills measui^d by the two achievement tests aAd between the 
ekllls empha^ of c^fh basal reading series and each achieve- 
ment test. 

A second and somewhat exi)loratory plwsc of the study was 
to determine the extent to whlchlhe deviation of tlie reading 
series from the test wa's .related to student aclUeveinent In 
reading. The sample was selected from three public"* school 
districts. All Third graders that attended schools In' each dis- 
trict that used one of the three basal reading series analyzed 
In the* study and adnUnlstered Level I of the Compr ehensive 
Te sts of Ba sic S kills in third grade were included In the popu- 
TaTiorr^^JjMTree hundred s.tudents were Included In the sample, 
100 from each school district. Differences between the skills ' 
emphasized in the basal reading series and the skills mea- 
sured by the Comprehensive Tests .of Paste Skills were ' 
reflected by the mean and median subtest scores of mt^ 
students. ^ v 
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